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This image is a reworking of the 
image which appeared on the first-ever 
edition of the SAE magazine in October 1977 
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SAE Tribute 


American Explorer Gene Savoy 
Dies at 80 


The world of Andean exploration lost 
one of its most colorful and at times 
controversial pioneers on September 
11th. Douglas Eugene “Gene” Savoy, 
once dubbed the “real” Indiana Jones by 
People magazine, died of natural causes 
at his home in Reno, Nevada. He is 
survived by his three children, Sean, Gene 
Jr.,Sylvia Jamila Savoy and three grand- 
daughters, all of Reno. In addition to his 
lifelong interest in Andean exploration 
and archaeology, he was deeply religious 
and eventually founded and became 
pastor of the International Community 
of Christ, Church of the Second Advent 
head-quartered in Reno and claiming a 
modest but international following. 

Born in Bellingham Washington, Savoy 
dropped out of college after two years at 
the University of Oregon and served as a 
Navy gunner during World War II. Shortly 
thereafter, he began a career in journal- 
ism as a newspaper reporter and editor in 
and around Portland, Oregon, honing his 
skills as a writer and meanwhile dabbling 
in amateur archaeology in his spare time. 
Ten years later, in 1957, he found himself 
free to embark on a new and far more 
adventurous course, one which he was to 
pursue for the remainder of his life. 

His latent interest in pre-Columbian 
America had been stimulated by the then 
recent publications of two best sellers: 
Hiram Bingham’s “Lost City of the Incas,” 
the story of the discovery of Machu 
Picchu, and Thor Heyerdahl’s chronicle of 
his “Kon Tiki” raft expedition across the 
South Pacific. He was soon off to Lima, 
Peru, where he landed a reporting job 
with the PERUVIAN TIMES, created the 
Andean Explorers Club with himself as 
chief (and only) explorer, and married a 
wealthy and prominent Peruvian lady. 

Beyond the circle of his family, 
friends and religious followers, however, 
Savoy will most likely be remembered 
for his Andean exploits, and for a simple 


Letters to the Editor: 


editor@saexplorers.org 


We decided that our tribute to Gene Savoy was more important than 
our usual Letters to the Editor page this edition. However, it will return 
in the next edition, and we would love to hear from you about our new-look 
magazine. All comments welcome - good and bad - so email us: 


reason: he was a tireless and skilled 
publicist. Ironically, his penchant for 
headlines was both a blessing and a curse 
throughout his career as an explorer. It 
brought him a desired measure of fame, 
but distanced him from fellow explor- 

ers and professional archaeologists. His 
accomplishments were substantial, but 
often exaggerated in the press. He was 
not above taking occasional credit for 
work done by others and his writings were 
long on adventure and speculation, but 
short on science and specific detail. He 
felt ignored by the archaeological estab- 
lishment due, he thought, to his lack of 
formal credentials. But it wasn’t that. He 
just didn’t make his findings available to 
colleagues in any useful way. 

All that aside, Gene Savoy covered a 
lot of ground. In 1964, he revisited and 
correctly identified Vilcabamba, the site 
of the Incas’ final redoubt at the Plain of 
Ghosts in the Amazonian rain forest. Sev- 
eral years later, he visited the remote 
Chachapoya site of Gran Pajatén in north- 
ern Peru, among the first to do so. His 
claims of “discoveries” in both cases were 
later disputed by other explorers. His 
1970 book, “Antisuyo, The search for the 
Lost Cities of the Amazon,” became a cult 
classic among aspirant amateur explorers, 
inspiring many, like myself, to head off 
into the jungle. 

Savoy returned to the United States in 
1971 and took up residence in Reno, Nevada, 
where he married for a third time and 
founded the Andean Explorers Foundation 
& Ocean Sailing Club. As suggested by the 
organization's name, and in a completely 
different vein from his earlier work, he often 
went to sea between 1977 and 1982 ona 
60-foot schooner and attempted various Kon 
Tiki-like sea adventures on rafts of Andean 
design. Like Heyerdahl before him, he was 
pursuing a strong belief in oceanic diffusion 
among the pre-Columbian cultures of the 
Pacific coast. His 1974 book, “On the Trail 
of the Feathered Serpent,” recounted some 
of these voyages. 

In later life, he refocused on Peru and 


renewed his efforts in the jungles of 
Chachapoyas, where he reported numer- 
ous sites, many new, some not-so-new, 
but all related, he thought, to his theory 
of Amazonian origins. Once again, there 
were rumblings that his claimed discover- 
ies of Gran Vilaya and Gran Saposoa, each 
composed of literally thousands of ruins, 
included many sites previously recorded 
by himself and others, but presented in 
the press as startling new finds. Neverthe- 
less, the Peruvian government belatedly 
recognized his long years of exploration 
with several medals in the late 1980s and 
the city of Reno proclaimed “Gene Savoy 
Day” in October of 1996. Gene Savoy's 
work continues under the direction of his 
son, Sean, but the passing of the “real” 
Indiana Jones leaves a large gap in the 
Andean scene that will not soon be filled. 


Vincent R. Lee 
McElmo Canyon, Colorado 


Ace of clubs 


A word from our founder, 
Don Montague. 


Indulge us. Take a little test. What's 
the capital of Belarus? Macedonia? 
Slovakia? Bosnia and Herzegovina? 
Slovenia? Now name the presidents. 

And that’s Europe. How would you do 
with Africa...Gabon? Cameroon? Angola? 
So why don’t we know more about these 
countries? I'll tell you why. Not one of 
them has The Bomb. Worse, they're not 
even trying to get The Bomb. So, why 
would you care? 

But take Iran and North Korea. Just 
so you know, Iran is mostly sand and 
North Korea is about as big as Minnesota. 
So how come you know Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad and Kim Jong-il and 
Pyongyang and Tehran? Why? The Bomb. 

Note, you don’t even need a working 
Bomb. All it takes is to be working on a 
Bomb. Just announce that you're close 
to a Bomb - that and maybe invest in a 
surplus centrifuge or two and suddenly 
you're front-page news, with all the major 
powers clamoring to shower you with oil 
and food. Overnight, corporations are 
eager to invest in your otherwise two-bit 
nation. Newspaper columnists drone on 
and on, speculating about how close you 
are to the Big Boom - one year away, two 
years? How sweet it is. The stories keep 
on comin’. God, it’s great publicity, and it 
just goes on and on and on. Even better, 
when it shows signs of dying out, all you 
have to do is make a little threat to drop 
it and it all starts up all over again. 

So if you haven't it guessed already, 
here’s the plan. The SAE needs to get The 
Bomb. Why? Well, let’s put it this way, 
everything will change when it looks like 
we're sitting up here in Ithaca on a real 
live nuclear device. It'll change every- 
thing. You doubt it? Well let me tell you, 
the New York Explorer’s Club would have 
thought twice about suing us if we had 
had one a few years ago. 

Would we have used it? Of course not. 
We only want the Bomb for peaceful and 


humanitarian purposes. Anyway it would 
be damn difficult to take out the New 
York Explorers Club without an awful lot 
of collateral damage. We wouldn’t want 
the responsibility. Still, that’s not the 
point. Having The Bomb...well...let’s put 
it this way, it’s a manly way of showing 
people just what you stand for. 

Now, members, you can see we've 
given this project a lot of thought, and 
to be sure of bursting forth as the world’s 
one and only Rogue Non-Profit organiza- 
tion, we have to know we can count on 
your unstinting support. We're particularly 
interested in members with advanced 
degrees and hands-on experience in 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, and... 
well, you know who you are. Contact 
your club immediately. 

The challenge is daunting. It will not 
be easy. We don’t have to tell you that 
the road to nuclear proliferation is long 
and arduous, but we are confident that it 
will work out in the end, or else some- 
one’s going to pay for it. 

Of course there will always be the odd 
member or two who points out there’s 
no mention of The Bomb in our mission 
statement. Well, there will be shortly. 
Anyway, if you're not with us, you're 
against us, and we'll find that out soon 
enough. That's why we're also working 
on a draft loyalty oath, which will be 
submitted to the entire membership soon. 

And then you can be sure of some lib- 
erals whining about how Bombs are bad. 
Well, having The Bomb is our God-given 
right. Just read the Second Amendment. 
We've said it before and we'll say it again, 
Bombs don't kill people, people kill people. 


There are, however, more realistic 
drawbacks to Bomb-building. For one 
thing, visiting members might object 
to large amounts of fissionable material 
around the clubhouses. But that’s a minor 
worry. More serious is the possibility 
that some twitchy nation (Canada, for 
instance) or rival club might decide to 
launch a preemptive strike. This is not 
something to sneeze at. Ultimately we'll 
need multiple Bombs and a foolproof 
delivery system. We will be discussing 
these important matters in future issues 
of the SAE. 

I graduated from Columbia University, 
but I wasn’t asked to speak there. 
Instead I was written up in the Ithaca 
Times. (www.ithacatimes.com) Who's 
ever heard of the Ithaca Times? That'll 
change when they have The Bomb. In any 
event, I suspect I'll be getting an invita- 
tion to address my alma mater soon. 

We know the SAE membership will be 
as excited as we are to get The Bomb, but 
we can afford to proceed diligently and 
with due caution weighing each step en 
route to joining the nuclear club. We can 
only do this because of the generosity of 
members who, sharing the SAE’s grand 
goal for world peace, have supported 
their club by becoming Contributing, 
Supporting, Life, and Afterlife members. 
To these special members, our special 


thanks. jw 


Clubhouse 


FROM BUENOS AIRES 


Events, events, events! Here at the 
Buenos Aires Clubhouse we have gone 
mad with events. From history talks, and 
documentaries to Spanish conversation 
classes and a good old-fashion brunch 
with pancakes, banana muffins and mimo- 
sas which attracted 13 hungry members. 

Two of our most successful ventures 
have been our monthly Volunteer 
Day organised by Assistant Manager 
Kate Knepper, and volunteer database 
co-ordinator Cameron Cole. One rainy 
Saturday morning at the unheard of time 
of 8am, 12 intrepid members headed off 
to Banco de Alimentos to pack boxes 
full of food to be distributed to food 
kitchens throughout Buenos Aires. The 
next volunteer event will be helping out 
a local community centre in the southern 
neighbourhood of La Boca. 

Also each month the club hosts a 
popular Drinks Night with local company 
www.expat-connecton.com who organize 
lots of great events and functions in 
Buenos Aires. The Drinks Night usually 
attracts over 60 people, and operates on 
an all-you-can-drink policy (which may 
have something to do with why it’s so 
popular!). Young, mix with not-so young, 
expats mix with locals, and usually we 
have a hard job of making them all leave! 

Our upcoming events include an 
outing to the Delta, the river system just 
outside of Buenos Aires, our famous rum- 
mage sale, and our always sold-out Mate 
tasting class. Run by Maneras Argentinas 
(www. manerasargentinas.com.ar), this 
class explains the history and importance 
of the bitter green tea which is drunk 
throughout Argentina. 

Other news to hand is that SAE Buenos 
Aires, is that we have been mentioned 
in the latest Timeout Magazine, the 
Buenos Aires Herald, and new magazine 
BA Insider which launched in October. We 
are also working with local hostels, and 
language schools to promote our services 


News 


and events. So look out...here we come! 


Lucy and the team 
Buenos Aires Clubhouse 


FROM CUSCO 


We are delighted to announce that 
the clean up of the Urubama River was 
a great success!! Working together with 
local authorities, NGOs and businesses 
in Cusco & the Sacred Valley, SAE Cusco 
organized a much-needed clean up of the 
Urubama river. A HUGE thank you to all 
those volunteers who generously gave 
up their time to help clean up, and to all 
those who donated money and equipment 
- we couldn’t have done it without you! 
See page 42 for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the day and information about the 
Clubhouse’s campaign to keep the river 
clean in the future (including how you 
can help!). 

We are also very pleased to announce 
some new arrivals to the house! Firstly, 
our long-awaited Information Packet 
is now here and on sale. The 80-page 
packet features everything you could wish 
to know about Cusco, Machu Picchu and 
the Sacred Valley, including tour agen- 
cies, treks, hotels and restaurants, in one 
handy travel-sized booklet. Get your copy 
online or at the clubhouse now - only $5 
for members ($7 non-members). 

Another important arrival in September 
was a new laptop in our members’ area 
upstairs, donated by the organization 
Leap Local. The computer can be 
used to search the SAE website, and 
www.leaplocal.org which puts tourists in 
touch with local guides and services. The 
website allows members (membership is 
free) to view and recommend local guides, 
restaurants, shops & services around 
the world. This way a reputation can be 
built for locals who often don’t have the 
resources to promote themselves. 

Here at the clubhouse we have also 
expanded the range of our Thursday 


night events: these include a traditional 
dance class, giving you the opportunity 
to learn the moves of Peruvian dances; a 
Quechua class, led by a native Quechua 
speaker, and a ceviche cooking class (with 
delicious results!). Our popular Latin 
American film nights and the (yummy!) 
Peruvian food and drink events are also 
still going strong. 

Finally we would like to say a big 
thank you to three of our volunteers 
who helped enormously in the clubhouse 
and who have now sadly left: Rachel 
Finkelstein, our Volunteer Resources 
Coordinator, who was a huge help in 
updating information about volunteer 
organizations; Fundraiser Frances Crowley, 
and university student Romina Walther, 
who both gathered a wealth of informa- 
tion for us, in particular for our Cusco 
Information Packet. 


Heather and the team 
Cusco Clubhouse 


FROM LIMA 


Here in Lima, the dominant news item 
of the last few months has of course been 
the terrible earthquake that hit south 
of Lima on August 14*. In one of life's 
ironic twists of fate, we were scheduled 
to have a talk on Earthquake Safety at 
7pm that evening - the earthquake struck 
at 6.41pm. In fact, we went ahead with 
the talk, unaware of the havoc that had 
been wrought further south and the level 


Contact us! 


Have a burning question? Want to volunteer in the club? 

Want some travel advice? Just send us an email! 

Buenos Aires: baclub@saexplorers.org Cusco: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 
Quito: quitoclub@saexplorers.org Lima: limaclub@saexplorers.org 


of panic in much of Lima, since not so 
much as a picture had fallen off the 
Clubhouse wall, despite the tremor lasting 
for well over a minute. In the days that 
followed, of course, the level of destruc- 
tion became clear as well as the extent 

of the clear-up needed. SAE members 

and directors were fully involved in the 
rescue operation. 


Julian Walter: organized first 2 

taxis, and then a 5-tonne truck, loaded 
with donations, to be delivered to the 
Ica area - ‘We managed to raise over a 
$1000 worth of gear including a ton of 
wood, a cooker, a cot, and about $600 
worth of food, plus loads and loads of 
clothes and bedding. The goal now is 
to raise $20,000 to rebuild the primary 
school in the area around San 

Juan Bautista’ 

Steve Bolton & Harry Hildebrand: 
have organized their friends from 
Kiteflyers FC to go to Chincha on two 
weekends to build ‘chozas’ - cheap, 
temporary housing. So far they have 
constructed 60. 

Anibal Paredes: cycled to the rural areas 
around Cafiete to assess the needs of 
the communities there, 3 days after the 
earthquake, to find that his small team 
were the first people to visit: 

www. flickr.com/photos/yanapasayki/ 


Please note that while the attention of 
the world’s media has now moved on, the 
process of rebuilding will be a long, slow 
one. Not only could you help by coming 
to volunteer, but your tourism dollars will 
be very gratefully received. We would be 
delighted to help you with either or both 
of these things. 

In other news, we have had some 
successful events at the clubhouse: an 
Archeology talk by Nathan Craig, PhD 
(UCSB) about ‘Archaic to Early Formative 
transitions in the Rio Ilave, Lake Titicaca 
Basin viewed from excavations of resi- 
dential architecture’ The earliest gold 
found in the Western Hemisphere. We 


also hosted cookery classes, and a Pisco 
Cocktail Night. 


Miles and the team 
Lima Clubhouse 


FROM QUITO 


Just as Ecuador undoubtedly has big 
changes in store as it prepares to write 
yet another constitution (there have been 
over 20 already), so too are there big 
change at the Quito clubhouse. Marcelo 
Andrés Guerrero and Dana Turner have 
taken over as co-managers after the long 
and successful reign of Angie Bender. 
Fresh off of the immense success of the 
SAE Summer BBQ, the new managers have 
already fulfilled their promises as candi- 
dates of change by reorganizing much of 
the house, streamlining its operations, 
and painting the offices. 

Power has not changed Marcelo and 
Dana though, and both continue to work 
hard for the benefit of their constituents, 
the SAE members. The clubhouse has re- 
cently hosted a number of wildly popular 
events. Among them: 


The Kallari jungle cooperative spoke 
to a packed house of members on their 
efforts to achieve a sustainable develop- 
ment in the Ecuadorian Amazon. 

After giving a brief 

description of 
the organiza- 


tion, the speakers gave members what 
they had come for: a taste of the organic 
chocolate that the group grows, 
processes, and sells. 

A new tradition was started with the 
SAE Quito Dinner Club. The second 
Thursday of each month members are 
invited to join SAE staff at a new restau- 
rant outside of the Mariscal (the main 
tourist quarter). While admittedly starting 
conservatively at El Pobre Diablo in La 
Floresta, it appears from the attendance 
that our members both like to spend time 
with each other and like to eat (as if it 
weren't already obvious from our BBQ and 
chocolate tasting). 

Mark Thurber, an SAE Quito board mem- 
ber and author of Climbing and Hiking 

in Ecuador, gave members an inspiring 
presentation covering numerous hikes 

in the coast, sierra, and the jungle. Two 
days later Mark was kind enough to lead 
members on a hike up El Corazon, an 
extinct volcano south of Quito. 


These are truly exciting times at the 
Quito clubhouse and rest assured even 
more changes are ahead. Stop by any 
time and find out about them. 


Marcelo, Dana and the team 
Quito Clubhouse 
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News From South America 


The Seven New Wonders of the World 

Machu Picchu has been chosen as one of the “New Seven 
Wonders” of the world, in an extravagant ceremony held in 
Estadio da Luz in Lisbon, Portugal. 

The ancient Incan site was one of 21 finalists represented in 
the contest, which was organised by the non-profit New Open 
World Corporation (NOWC), broadcast live to over 170 countries 
and watched by an estimated audience of 1.6 million. Other ar- 
chitectural marvels in the final included Spain’s Alhambra palace, 
England’s Stonehenge and the Sydney Opera House. It was, how- 
ever, the Great Wall of China, Brazil’s Statue of Christ Redeemer, 
the Colosseum in Rome, Jordan's Petra, Chichen Itza in Mexico, 
India’s Taj Mahal - and Machu Picchu - that were successful. 

The contest was seen as a chance to recognise the 
achievements of societies outside Europe and the Middle 
East. The original seven wonders were chosen more than 
2,000 years ago by Greek scholars; only one - the great pyra- 
mid at Giza - survives today. This time, it was the general 
public who made the decision: over 100 million people cast 
votes over the internet and by phone, making it the world’s 
“first ever global election”. 


Fossil egg returned to Argentina 

Recently an eight kilogram fossil egg, that was captured by 
Australian authorities two years ago, was finally returned to Argentina. 

The egg, and a futher 112kg of fossils, were handed back 
to Argentina Ambassador Pedro Villagra Delgado in Canberra, 
Australia’s captial, by the Assistant Minister for the Environment 
John Cobb 

The plant fossils returned included pine cones and seeds 
from the ancient Araucaria conifer trees, which were from the 
middle Jurassic age, between 175 and 154 million years old. The 
fossil egg, from the plant eating Titanosaurus, was seized in 
Melbourne in January 2005 en route to the United States. 

Cobb said “Argentine fossils are incredibly important world- 
wide and are the key to understanding the evolutionary phases 
of the whole of life.” 

Delgado said he was grateful to Australia for stepping in to 
stop the illegal fossil trade. 


World’s Highest Museum Opens 

On 17th October, the official World’s Highest Museum opened 
in the highlands of Salta in north-west Argentina. El Museo 
Etnico y Arqueolégico Mas Alto del Mundo (ANTAPU), near San 
Antonio de los Cobres, is 3775m above sea level. The museum, 
created for both tourists and for locals, aims to recover and con- 
serve local culture. Exhibitions include some rare pre-Colombian 
artifacts and pottery. The museum also supports local communi- 
ties by donating a percentage of its entrance fee ($3 pesos/ 
US$1) to similar projects and by selling crafts produced by local 
artisans. www.vivirenloscobres.com.ar 


DW pg 


Lonely Planet Launches New Digital Guidebook 

A new generation of guidebooks has arrived in the form of 
Lonely Planet’s Pick & Mix downloads. Via their website indi- 
vidual guidebook chapters are available in Mp3 and PDF form 
so you can pick, download and print the information you need. 
This means finally being able to travel with only the chapters 
you want for your next trip. If your plans change, just access 
the website to download different Lonely Planet publications. 
Chapters are currently available on South America, Central 
America, Mexico, the Caribbean, Latin American Phrasebooks, 
Walking Tours and more. This option will soon be available to 
purchase on the South American Explorer website - see club- 
houses for more details. *Special offer if you buy three or four 
chapters and save 20% or buy five or more and save 35% see 
www.lonelyplanet.com for more details.* 


150 years of Railways in Argentina 

In August 1857, the first train service began in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. The steam engine left from Estacion del 
parque (Theater Colon), and arrived a short while later at Plaza 
Miserere. Whether out of coincidence or careful planning, this 
date is also the start of the XXI Pan American Railway Congress. 
Representatives of railways from around the world traveled to 
Buenos Aires to take place at the congress, which lasted a week, 
and was held at the Rural Society showgrounds in the Argentine 
capital. As part of the congress several historial and modern 
engines were on display. 


Log On 


There are thousands of websites, databases, and 
bulletin boards out there. We know, we had to trawl 
through them all to bring you these reviews. We‘’ve 
done the dirty work, now all you have to do is click! 


www. conozcabuenosaires.com.ar 

Have you been in Buenos Aires for a while and are looking for 
new things to do? If so, check out this website. It has local 
news updates, events, places of interest, the best of each 
neighborhood and lots of photos. In the unlikely event that you 

have exhausted this list have a look at www.info-almagro.com.ar. 
The little visited Almagro is undergoing a PR makeover. It is 
being remarketed as chance to view the “real Buenos Aires”. This 
website has information and listings for everything in Almagro, 
you can even join the local Rotary club. Rachel, London 


www.timeanddate.com 

I love this website. I have so many friends (well only two) but 
they live on the other side of the world. So before I call them 

I lookup this website and check exactly what time it is where 
they are. It stops me ringing at 4am. They appreciate that. You 
can make your own favorites section, and it also tells you about 
the weather. My dad always loves it when I talk to him about 
the weather. Some people find cold snaps, warm fronts and low 
pressure systems incredibly interesting. Don’t you? 

Lucy, Buenos Aires 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com 

This website is an excellent source of up-to-date information 
about Ecuador (and now Peru). It contains helpful articles 

on tours and activities, hotels, and general information, such 
as holidays, climate, and history of Ecuador. The easy-to-use 
sidebar allows visitors to quickly search through a wide variety 
of information - from ecotourism to Galapagos Island trips 
and even honeymoons in Ecuador. The site also includes maps, 
information on domestic flights, tourist visas, and foreign 
embassies. Dana, Quito 


www.leaplocal.org 

Set up by Cambridge University graduate Louise Norton, Leap 
Local aims to put tourists in touch with local guides and 
services around the world. The site promotes local guides and 
services solely through its members, who review and recommend 
guides, restaurants, hostels and services around the world. 

This allows a reputation to be built for locals who often don’t 
have the resources to promote themselves. The site should be a 
definite resource for any conscientious traveller. Leap Local has 
provided a laptop for use in the Cusco Clubhouse where members 
can search the Leap Local and SAE websites. Martha, Cusco 


Travel Tips 


Anyone who has ever had to spend 12 hours on a 

bus in Bolivia, 2 hours waiting at a border, 3 days 
trekking the Torres de Paine, or who just stepped foot 
on this continent has a long list of travel tips. Here 
are a few from our intrepid members! 


When travelling on buses in Ecuador...always always keep your 
day pack on your lap. Never put it above you or below your 
seat even if you think its safe on the floor between your feet. 
People are sneaky and they find ways to get to the contents of 
your bag. Tom, New York 


In La Paz, Bolivia, it’s fun to catch the local combi-vans that 
run all over the city. They are privately owned vans that have 
specific routes that are usually not serviced by the local buses. 
They get crowded but are a fun way to meet locals. Hail one 
down wherever you are. They don’t have their own bus stops. 
Ben, Sydney 


In Argentina, if you buy something over $70 pesos from a shop 
with a TAX FREE or Global refund, ask to fill out a claim form. 
Then when you leave the country, claim back your money at the 
airport, ferry or border. Usually you will get a back about 10% 
of the worth of the item you bought. Save them up then collect 
your money the next time you leave the country! 

Sally, Buenos Aires 


Taxis in Quito should use their taxi-meters during the day until 
about 7-9pm. If you get into the cab, check to see if it is on, 
and if it isn’t then ask. If they refuse to use it then get out and 
get into a different cab. Minimum price is US$1 for a ride during 
the day, whereas the minimum price after 7pm (sometimes until 
9pm) is US$1.50. At night always negotiate a price before you 
get in (usually it will be .5O0cents more than the same journey 
during the day). Angie, Ottowa 


If you are short of money in Brazil, look out for the restaurants 
that charge por kilo. These are a great way to make your money 
stretch, because they are essentially buffet-style eateries where 
you put what you want on your plate, and then pay according to 
its weight. There is usually a great range of salads, fruits, and 
stews. Nicole, London 


If you have a travel tip you would like to share please email 
editor @saexplorers.org. If your tip is printed you will receive 
US$10 to spend at our online shop. 
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Buenos Aires Clubhouse Pick: Irupe Lodge 


The eco-friendly Irupe Lodge in Corrientes, 
north of Buenos Aires, should be on every- 
one’s wish list! The lodge itself is small and 
intimate and features a new swimming pool. 
The owners offer tours of the local wetlands 
where you will see caimans, over 350 species 
of birds, and other wildlife. You can also visit 
a local farm, learn the ways of the gaucho, 
visit some nearby waterfalls that otherwise 
would be impossible to reach, or simply relax and listen to the 
sounds of the wetland birds from your hammock. 


Awencalteralees Argentina 


Irupe Lodge offers 10% off their regular prices to SAE members. 
Check out their website, www.irupelodge.com.ar, email them at 
info@irupelodge.com.ar, or call +54 93773-402193. 


Cusco Clubhouse Pick: Peru Treks & Adventure 


Awarded Best Cusco Travel 
Agency 2006 by the Ministry 
of Tourism, Peru Treks & 
Adventure is a tour operator 
with a social conscience. 

As well as offering a variety 
of treks and tour packages 
in Peru, they also promote 
and organize community projects including constructing village 
schools, providing school equipment and clothing for poorer 
communities, and a non-profit homestay program in an Andean 
village where all money goes directly to the family. Trekking 
staff are paid well, and also receive accommodation, food, and 
clothing on tours. The company also takes strict measures to 
protect the environment, using biodegradable soap and suitable 
rubbish disposal whilst trekking. 


CULT EEL 


Peru Treks & Adventure offers SAE members a discount. Find them in 
Cusco at Calle Garcilaso 265, Office 11, 2nd Floor (just 2 minutes from 
the Plaza de Armas); www.perutreks.com; or call +51 84 505863. 


limaclub@saexplorers.org 


cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Interested in learning to skydive? What about brushing up on that 
Spanish? Well, once again SAE’s got you covered — our discount 
list offers discounts on these activities and more, with new ones 
added every week. Check the SAE web page for an up-to-date list. 


Lima Clubhouse Pick: Chimu Adventures 


Peru-based tour operator 
Chimu Adventures is mak- 
ing a one-time offer to SAE 
members to take an 11-day 
tour of Antarctica, begin- 
ning and ending in Ushuaia, in a boat called - you guessed it 

- Ushuaia. This is already one of the most economical boats in 
the Antarctic and the discount they are offering makes it even 
more affordable. 


Chimu Adventures is offering SAE members a US$400 discount 
on three departure dates: November 18, 2007, December 8, 
2007, and March 26, 2008. The usual selling price is US$3,850 
per person, based on twin share, but as an SAE member you 
only pay US$3,450 per person. Check out their website, 
www.chimuadventures.com. 


Deep in the primary forests 


Quito Clubhouse Pick: La Selva Jungle Lodge 
of Ecuador, in its Amazon 
Jungle, lies La Selva Jungle 


Lodge. Constantly refining 


its skills over the past twenty years, the eco-lodge offers food 
beyond comparison, and accommodation that will surprise guests 
with its level of comfort. The surrounding area features a complex 
biodiversity that is easily accessible, and the activities available 
provide an unbeatable experience. The lodge staff will no doubt 
have great plans for your visit; they are also ready to cater to 
your every whim. Their motto says it all: In the jungle anything is 
possible.... 


La Selva Jungle Lodge offers SAE members a 30% discount on 
their stay. Check out their website, www.laselvajunglelodge.com, 
email them at info@laselvajunglelodge.com, or call 

+593 (2) 2.545 425. 


quitoclub@saexplorers.org baclub@saexplorers.org 


Agenda 


NOVEMBER: 


Argentina 

Gaucho Festival 

10th of November, San Antonio de Areco. 
An exceedingly popular event for many 
of the ranch areas of Argentina, the Dia 
de la Tradicion (Day of the Gaucho) takes 
place in Las Pampas, a vast expanse of 
grasslands that spans some 600km (360 
miles) south of Buenos Aires. A visit to 


the Gaucho Festival at Santiago del Areco, 


on the days leading up to and after 10 
November, reveals some of these great 
cultural traditions behind gauchos, and 
much of Argentina. Highlights include 
horse parades, dance, song and the most 
exquisite meat. 


Creamfields Music Festival 

10th of November, Buenos Aires. 
www.creamfieldsba.com.ar 

The popular Creamfields Buenos 
Aires bombards the 13-hectare old 
Boca Juniors football ground in the 
Costanera Sur area of the city. Electronic 
music fans get a 16-hour summer fix 
of their favourite trance, techno and 
house tunes played by more than 
100 internationally renowned 
groups and DJs. 


Tango Queer Festival 

26th of November- 2nd of December, 
Buenos Aires. 
www.tangoqueer.com/festival.htm 
www.festivaltangoqueer.com.ar 

With the motto “dancing tango without 
linking the roles to the gender of the 
dancers”, the first festival aimed at 


everyone who fosters respect for diversity, 


will take place. Expect activities 


such as: tango classes, shows, 
concerts, debates, conferences, 
workshops and photo exhibits. 


Brazil 

Feira do Rio Antigo 

3rd of November, Rio de Janeiro. 
Every first Saturday of the month 
the Rua do Lavradio turns into 

a fantastic antiques market. Browse 
through hundreds of stalls and listen 
to live bands playing samba. 


Peru 

Pageant of the Founding of Puno 
4th of November, Puno 

Puno’s colourful winter festival, 
featuring music and processions, 

is dedicated to the founding of the 
city but also celebrates the mythical 
origins of the Inca people of this 
part of southern Peru. 


DECEMBER: 
Argentina 


Cambalache Festival 

10th - 16th of December, El Cubo 
Cultural, Abasto, Buenos Aires. 
www.festivalcambalache.com.ar 
The Cambalache Festival, at El Cubo 
Cultural in the Abasto area of the 
city, fuses tango with theatre and 
dance in the form of performances, 
themed workshops, documentaries, 
short films and video. 


Brazil 

New Year in Rio 

31st of December, Copacabana Beach, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

It’s well known that Brazilians know how 
to party and New Year's Eve in Rio, or 
Reveillon, is one of the biggest events 
of the year. The main party takes place 
along Copacabana beach, with an eclectic 
mix of fireworks, samba schools and 
bands that celebrate African, Christian 
and indigenous traditions. 


Ecuador 

Quito Fest: Festival Internacional 

de Masica Independiente 

Parque Itchimbia, Free. 
www.quitofest.com 

Quito Fest music festival accelerates 
the adrenaline of the capital’s youth in 
Parque Itchimbia. Eleven national bands 
and six international bands go on stage 
to blast out diverse types of music vary- 
ing from hip-hop, punk and ska to hard 
rock, all for free. 


JANUARY: 


Argentina 

Carnaval de Gualeguaychd 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of January, 
Gualeguaychd, Entre Rios. 
www.gualeguaychuturismo.com 
www.carnavaldelpais.com.ar 

The carnival of Gualeguaychd is 
considered one of the best in the world 
along with Rio de Janeiro and Venice. 
So if you can’t make it to Brazil for 
the carnival in February, try to make 
it to this one! 


Peru 

The Anniversary of the 

Founding of Lima 

17th-18th of January, Peru. 

The founding of Lima, the “City of Kings”, 
in 1535 is celebrated feverishly every 
year in the Plaza de Armas. The celebra- 
tions start the night before at 6pm with 
cultural events such as modern dance and 
ballet performances, followed by a large- 
scale music concert with the nation’s 
favorite stars. Midnight is rung in with 

a spectacular fireworks show, welcoming 
the official day of Lima’s discovery. 
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Back to the Future: 
New Andean Cuisine 


Columnist Layne Mosler discovers 
a new wave of Peruvian food. 


“The moment we become as proud 
of what we are as we are of our food,” 
Peruvian chef Gaston Acurio said, “is the 
moment the country can turn”. 

Acurio, considered one of the fathers 
of modern Peruvian cuisine, is leading a 
world-wide crusade for New Andean cui- 
sine: a culinary movement that’s reviving 
pre-Colombian ingredients and wowing 
food lovers in the Americas and beyond. 

Also known as cocina novoandina, New 
Andean cuisine is embodied by dishes 
like monkfish confit with purple potato 
tortilla, quinoa risotto with asparagus 
and white truffle oil, and lamb chops in 
cilantro gravy with yucca gnocchi. 

Championed by an emerging genera- 
tion of Peruvian chefs, cocina novoandina 
celebrates Peru’s Incan past and adds 
another level of intrigue to a cuisine that 
is consistently ranked among the world’s 
most sophisticated. 

Since the Spanish conquest in the 
16th century, immigrant cultures have 
made their mark on the foods of Peru. 
The Chinese introduced stir-fry, soy sauce, 
and ginger when they arrived in the 
mid-19th century to build the railroads 
(the 3,000-plus chifas — Peruvian- 
Chinese restaurants — in Lima repre- 


sent part of their legacy). The Italians 
brought Mediterranean flavors and pasta. 
Japanese immigrants and African slaves 
also added their techniques to the mix, 
combining their traditions and seasonings 
with the ingredients they found in Peru. 
While it celebrates these eclectic 
influences on Peruvian gastronomy, New 
Andean cuisine focuses on bringing indig- 
enous ingredients back to center stage. 
According to Micha Mendoca, 
Executive Chef at Mosog Novoandina 
Restaurant in Buenos Aires, “The Spanish 
conquistadores didn’t realize the value 
of Incan ingredients: irreplaceable grains 
like amaranth and quinoa, Andean corn, 
huacatay (black mint), more than 2,000 
varieties of potatoes, and those aromatic 
chili peppers that give life, color and per- 
fume to our dishes. These were the basis 
of the Inca diet.” 


Fusion vs. Revival 


Although cocina novoandina marries 
indigenous ingredients with contemporary 
cooking methods, many Peruvian chefs 
insist that it should not be confused with 
fusion cooking. 

“New Andean cuisine is about reviving 
ancient ingredients and transforming 
them,” said chef and Lima native Ernesto 
Palacios. “The term novoandina explains 
it: novo means new.” 

In other words, New Andean chefs use 
ingredients like quinoa, yucca, kiwicha (ama- 


ranth), and chili peppers as a base for risot- 
tos, gnocchi, and, in Palacios’s case, sushi. 
According to Palacios, there are over 
5,000 traditional dishes in Peru, most of 
which are made from “ingredients that you 
can’t find in any other part of the world.” 
Cocina novoandina draws from the 
agricultural bounty of a country that 
encompasses 84 of the world’s 104 
ecosystems to give these dishes — along 
with classics from Italy, France, Japan, 
and China, among others — a new spin. 


A Boom with a Mission 


“In Peru, we have experienced a revo- 
lution with regards to our food,” Acurio 
said. “In the last ten years, more books 
have been published about Peruvian 
cuisine than in Peru's entire publishing 
history. In the last five years, 22 of- 
ficially-recognized cooking schools have 
opened in Lima, making it the city with 
more cooking schools than any other in 
the world.” 

The chef predicts that this is just 
the beginning of “an imminent global 
Peruvian food invasion.” 

Cocina novoandina represents 
an integral part of this boom, as Acurio 
demonstrated at the 2006 edition 
of the Madrid Fusion International 
Gastronomy Summit. 

“Amidst those hyper-deconstructiv- 
ist tendencies, we showed up with our 
little basket of ajf amarillo (yellow chili 
pepper), huacatay, zapallo loche (Andean 
squash), and mufia (a stomach-calming 
herb). People flipped out,” Acurio said. 

“Chef Ferran Adria made a quick 
self-criticism...that while everyone was try- 
ing to exhaust the possibilities of ingredients 
and recipes by looking for new techniques to 
give life to their products, they were slow to 
look at pantries such as ours,” he added. 

According to Acurio, “it is from that 
mestizaje (the mixing of cultures ) where 
we Peruvians need to find our inspira- 
tion, not only to create wealth, but also 


to accept ourselves and love ourselves 
as a nation. Only then will we be able 
to find in ourselves all those ideas that 
will...conquer the planet.” 


The New Andean Conquest 


If the proliferation of Peruvian/New 
Andean restaurants around the world in 
the last five years is any indication, the 
culinary conquest has already begun. 

In addition to Acurio’s growing empire 
— which extends from Peru to Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Panama 
and Mexico — a series of New Andean 
restaurants have recently opened to great 
acclaim in the United States. Besides 
Andina Restaurant in Portland, Mixtura in 
Seattle, Limén in Denver, and Destino in 
San Francisco have all jumped onto the 
novoandina bandwagon. 

The Associated Press notes that 
Peruvian/New Andean restaurants are also 
popping up in Japan, Canada, Spain and 
other parts of Europe. 

“Peruvian gastronomy is so good,” 
Palacios explained. “We see it as our 
mission to promote our food around 
the world.” 

Nonetheless, Lima remains the heart 
and headquarters of the New Andean 
movement, where chefs Bernardo Roca 
Rey and Don Cucho (Luis) la Rosa 
pioneered the novoandina approach to 
Peruvian cuisine during the 1970s. 

According to journalist Jonathan 
Yardley, who divides his time between 
Peru and Washington, DC, “The new 
Lima is so rich gastronomically as to put 
just about all the world’s other cities to 
shame. Today it is not merely advisable 
but mandatory to come to Lima para la 
cocina: for the food.” 

Wherever you decide to sample it, the 
growing popularity of New Andean cuisine 
suggests that reaching into the past just 
might be the wave of the future. dw 


The Local Lingo 


Columnist Caitlin Miner Le Grand 
takes us on a linguistic journey 
through the slang of South 
America. This edition she looks 
at the local lingo for dating. 


So, let's start off with some terms 
for all those stunning people you'll soon 
be surrounded by: manteca (female - 
Uruguay), chongo (male - Argentina), chasis 
(Colombia, meaning a well-built woman), 
and jerma (female - Peru). Given your good 
looks and traveler hygiene, they'll surely 
dar bola (pay attention, be receptive) in 
Argentina, Ecuador and Peru (in Brazil it’s 
dar mole, though that’s a more emphatic 
term that means to literally become soft, 
like putty in someone's hands). In Chile, 
if you went pescando (looking to pick some- 
one up), you might get asked the next day 
if salto la lebre (lit: the rabbit jumped). 

They just want to know if you got Lucky. 

But maybe you don’t want it to get too 
serious just yet, since you're skipping town 
in a few weeks. An informal relationship can 
take on many different forms. In Argentina, 
amigovio is just what it sounds: a mixture 
of a friend and a boyfriend. You'll probably 
get away with using that one throughout 
the continent (assuming your luck holds) 
as the literal combination of two words will 
make it easily understandable wherever you 
may be. In Ecuador that person is called 
your agarre (a masculine form that nonethe- 
less also refers to a woman). The situation 
you've just gotten yourself into is called a 
rolo in Brazil — literally, a complicated and 
unclear state of affairs. 

If you're looking for something a little 
more serious, the following terms will 
come more in handy. 

Quite a few slang phrases for becoming 
a couple are not exactly complementary. 

In Colombia, to join a couple can also be 
to cuadrarse — face it, you're becoming a 
square. (Ever noticed how the plural form of 
esposa meaning wife also means hand- 
cuffs?). In Brazil you become a namorado(a): 
literally, to become enamored. Chileans, 
meanwhile, must have a much more humor- 


ous view of dating, as evidenced by the 
endlessly amusing phrase pololeando (dat- 
ing) and its offshoots, your pololo or polola. 
Some other odd terms for girlfriend include 
costilla (Peru) and pierna suava (Chile). In 
Venezuela, take the time to sort out the 
when and wheres of amapuches (demonstra- 
tions of affection, cuddles) if you're not 
comfortable with public displays of affec- 
tion. And try to avoid being “given horns” 
— dar cuernos (to cheat) is a term used, 
and sometimes practiced, throughout the 
continent. However, if you're in Montevideo 
and your travel buddy has succumbed to the 
charms of a local, just tell them: de paleta 
yo no voy (I’m nobody's third wheel). 

Some phrases can also be traced to 
English, either through a literal translation 
or a creative usage (and pronunciation) of 
English words. For instance, in Colombia the 
term bluyineada (a make-out session) comes 
from blue jeans. Apparently our cultural 
legacy precedes us. Meanwhile, asaltacunas 
is a very literal translation for cradle-robber. 
Perhaps related to Peru’s large Asian popula- 
tion, to be wantdn means to be abstinent. 

And don't forget! Even normal vocabulary 
could result in some red cheeks — you might 
get a few strange looks or giggles if you tell 
someone you're about to coger el bus. You'd 
better subir it instead, because in Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela coger 
refers to a much more biblical act. 


If all this has just piqued your interest, 


check out www.jergasdehablahispana.org 
for an extensive listing of Spanish slang. 
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City in Brief: Salta 


Each edition we will feature an extract from one of our fantastic SAE Information sheets written about a town 
or city somewhere in South America that we recommend. This month we are featuring the northern Argentine 
town of Salta, from the information sheet written by Roger Gonzales. 


Salta la Linda (Salta the Fair), 

as it’s called, is the center of tourist 
activity for the northwestern section of 
Argentina and the provinces of Salta and 
Jujuy (pronounced “Who-whoey” — say it 
out loud; it’s fun!) 


© 
hb When to Go: 


Since Salta resides at almost 1200m 
(4,000 ft), summers are slightly milder 
here than in some other parts of northern 
Argentina. Unfortunately, summer is also 
the wet season here, peaking in January; 
the rain finally tapers off in April. That 
said, there is an annual flood that hits 

in July . . . of foreign and Argentine 
tourists, so book ahead! 


@ 
i Things to See & Do: 


First off, a warning - the people of Salta 
are very serious about taking their siesta. 
Therefore, you may find that some of these 
attractions, along with plenty of shops, 
are shut down between 1pm and 5pm. 


Plaza 9 de Julio 

This is a lovely plaza with a monument to 
General Arenales at the center, a fountain on the 
southern side, and lots of paths and greenery 
filling up the free space, including a few tropical 
palm trees. Attractive historical buildings 
surround the plaza, most notably the Cabildo 
(est. 1783) on the south side of the plaza and 
the Cathedral (circa 1882) on the north side. 


Museums 

You can explore museums such as the Museo 
Historico del Norte (housed in the Cabildo), 
the Museo de Arte Sacro (Catedralicio), the 
Museo de Arte Contemporaneo (MAC), and 
finally the fascinating Museo de Arqueologia 
de Alta Montafia (www.maam.com.ar; free 
on Wednesdays) on the west side of the 
plaza. The MAAM has one Incan era mummy 
on display (“La Reina del Cerro”) and three 
others being prepared for exhibition. 


Cerro San Bernardo 

The peak of this hill on the east end of 
the city offers a unique panoramic view 
of the city. You can get there either by 
teleférico (gondola), or you can walk up 
the 1070 stairs. Even taking your time, 
you can make it up in about 45 minutes. 


Tren a las Nubes (Train to the Clouds) 
The Train to the Clouds (www.trenalasnubes. 
com.ar) is perhaps THE tourist attraction 

in northwest Argentina. The trip is a 
thoroughly touristy experience as the 

train follows the Quebrada del Toro (Bull's 
Gorge) northwest from Salta. They serve tea 
onboard made from cocoa leaves to help 
fight off potential problems with altitude 
sickness as the train eventually reaches an 
altitude of 4475m (14,700 ft)! 


Outdoor Activities 

With so many rivers and mountains nearby, 
there are plenty of athletic endeavors to choose 
from (trekking, biking, rafting, horseback 
riding, paragliding, kite buggy riding, you name 
it)! Salta Rafting (www.saltarafting.com) has 
lots of options in addition to just rafting and is 
member recommended. 


oe, 
[om Places to Stay: 


Hostal Las Rejas (www.lasrejashostel.com.ar 
Gral.Giiemes 569; Tel/Fax 54-387- 4215971 
/ 4227959) is part hostel and part B&B. This 
hostel is SAE member recommended and 
provides a 10% discount to SAE members. 


Posada del Marqués (www.posadadelmarques. 
com.ar; Cordoba 195; 0387-4317741) is 
more of a straight forward hotel. It is 
only three years old so the rooms and 
bathrooms are modern and in great shape. 


| | Places to Eat: 


When you are in this area, make sure 
you try the empanadas, because they're 
generally considered to be the best in the 


country. Other specialties include locro, 
chivito (baby goat), and even llama! For 
desert, you might consider some “Dulce 
de Cayote” (cayote is a kind of pumpkin) 
with a piece of goat cheese. 


La Vieja Estancione (Balcarce 885) SAE 
Member recommended. Serves traditional 
local food and has a folkloric show. 


Santiago del Castillo (Marcelino Cornejo 
141). SAE Member recommended. 
Fantastic regional restaurant that’s 
popular with the locals. If you can 
overcome the guilt, try the succulent 
rabbit in vinegar sauce! 


e 
fav Local Travel Agencies 


Balance Travel Adventure EVT (Espana 385; 
387-421-5625; www.balance-evt.com.ar) 
SAE member discount 


Luz Del Norte Turismo (Buenos Aires 229; 
387-421-5106; www.luzdelnorteturismo. 
com.ar). SAE Member recommended, and 
they offer a SAE member discount. 


S 
% Reference: 


www.turismosalta.gov.ar/frontend/index.asp 
(Spanish, Italian, English, and French) 
www.camdipsalta.gov.ar/latitudcero/index. 
htm (in Spanish, but has AWESOME maps 
that highlight the major tourist attractions 
and the roads to get there) 
www.turismo.jujuy.gov.ar (Spanish and English) 


SAE Competition: 
Design our New T-shirt 


Here at SAE we like T-shirts. Well, more 
precisely, our own T-shirts. And right now 
we are looking for a new design for the 
30 year anniversary of South American 
Explorers. 


Are you good with a pen? Like to draw, 
design, take photos? Why not try your 
hand at being our next SAE designer. 

The winner will receive a copy of their 
own T-shirt, will be credited on our 
website and in the magazine, will receive 
an annual membership to the club (worth 
US$50), and will win US$50 to spend 

at the SAE online shop. 


Remember, each t-shirt needs to 
feature our logo, name (South American 
Explorers) or abbreviation (SAE) 
somewhere in the design. 


Why wouldn’t you give it a go? 


Requirements: 

- All entries must be in digital form, sent 
as a PDF or JPEG to editor@saexplorer.org 
- Competition closes at 12pm on February 
28 2008 

- The winner will be notified by email by 
March 15* 2008. 

- SAE withholds the right to reprint all 
designs in future editions of the maga- 
zine, website and on promotional material 
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Book Review 


Into the Hearts of the Amazons: 
In Search of a Modern Matriarchy 
By Tom DeMott 

Published in 2006 

268 pages 


In this travelogue by Tom DeMott, 
which starts off in Juchitan, Oaxaca, on 
the Isthmus of Mexico’s Pacific coast, 
we learn about his meals (three slices of 
white bread, pineapple jam, and instant 
coffee), his taxi rides, and his interac- 
tions with the local women. The first 
chapter finds us at the Fortress Hotel, 
opposite a mortuary, which he sees as 
a gateway to the spiritual world of the 
Zapotecs, the local indigenous commu- 
nity. He claims that spirituality is ‘a part 
of the culture in which Isthmus women 
maintain exclusive control 

However, as early as the second page, 
DeMott dismisses anthropologists (who 
are mostly women) and their work in 
the Isthmus because they don’t agree 
on whether or not Juchitan society is a 
matriarchy. Yet he returns to this question 
again and again as he quotes anthropolo- 
gists at length, especially Beverly Chifias. 

In the 1973 work Isthmus Zapotecs, 
Chifias calls the Zapotecs a matrifocal cul- 
ture and notes the egalitarian relations be- 


tween men and women. DeMott addresses 
the ‘tourist myth’ of matriarchy, which he 
claims the Istmefios invented and main- 
tain. Here, men work in the fields away 
from tourists, while tourists see women 
in the market working hard and conclude 
the society is matriarchal. He points out 
that anthropologists say that there are 
no matriarchal societies and spends a 
whole chapter at the end offering various 
authors’ interpretations of the term. 

If a definition of a matriarchy is taken 
to be the opposite of a patriarchy - a 
society in which men, especially the 
oldest in a family, control the resources 
and have power over women - then a 
matriarchy (in which women control the 
resources and have power over men) has 
never been observed. As the author is a 
travel writer and not an anthropologist, 
he seems to miss this point. 

In some places where women own the 
land, or men work for their mothers, or, 
as in Juchitan, women control the mar- 
ketplace, men and women have different 
spheres of expertise. When women make a 
strong economic or productive contribu- 
tion to the family, they are more likely to 
have more say in decision-making pro- 
cesses. In this situation, men and women 
are more likely to share power more 
equally, but it is not a society in which 
women have power over men. Therefore, 
Juchitan could be defined as a non-patri- 
archal society, but not a matriarchal one. 

DeMott doesn’t address the difference 
between a matrilineage and a patrilineage 
(descent traced through the male line for 
purposes of naming and inheritance). About 
15 percent of the world’s cultures are ma- 
trilineages and tend to be more egalitarian. 
DeMott concludes that other writers who 
claim that Juchitan is a matriarchy have 
changed the definition of the word to in- 
clude the situation in which power is shared 
equally between men and women. 

The author goes on to describe one 
of the most colorful and conspicuous 
aspects of life in Juchitan: the velas, or 
vigils, in the month of May. These include 


processions around town in the daytime 
and dances at night, to honor the saints 
of the neighborhoods. DeMott doesn’t say 
much about the parades, except that they 
block his taxi ride. He obviously enjoys 
the dances more and describes in detail 
the dirt fields, the elaborate outfits, 
eating, drinking, and dancing to live 
music. When I myself was invited to the 
festivities in 2000, I noticed many of the 
same things. I saw men in white guay- 
aberas twirling red bandannas, and also 
grey-haired grandmothers shaking their 
skirts in pairs. At this point in his narra- 
tive, however, I became annoyed at his 
descriptions of how the women pursued 
him, and their pouts at his rejections. 

Interspersed among his descriptions of 
the velas, DeMott touches on visits to a ham- 
mock-maker, a brothel, a Day of the Dead 
ceremony, and local history and politics. He 
points out that women provide representa- 
tives for strikes, blockades, and sit-ins, but 
as in the rest of Mexico, few become mayors. 

He never returns to the question of 
whether life is better in Juchitan, matriar- 
chy or not. Without statistics on nutrition, 
infant mortality, suicide, poverty, and 
other social indicators, it would be dif- 
ficult to say. However it seems for many it 
is better than other parts of Mexico where 
stratification is acutely noticeable. Women 
are contributing to the economic life of 
Juchitan, and the velas help keep the mon- 
ey circulating. Vast amounts of goods are 
purchased in the local stores, from plastic 
cups to be thrown to the crowds to the 
hugely expensive hand-embroidered outfits 
that are sold in the market and proudly 
displayed in store windows. 

DeMott has written an interesting trav- 
elogue that entertains the reader; however 
he fails to look deeper into the culture he 
is experiencing. He merely scratches the 
surface of a subject that is immensely in- 
teresting and anthropologically important. 


Reviewed by Carol Hayman, 
Professor of Anthropology, 
Austin Community College 


Film Review 


OVE 


‘ tn the lin 
CHOLI 


Release date: November 16th, 2007 
www.loveinthetime.com 
New Line Cinema 


Love in the Time of Cholera, a film 
based on the 1985 novel by Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez, is due to be released this 
month in the United States with other 
countries to follow shortly. The film’s 
producers have high hopes for its release 
as the novel recently shot to the top 
of best seller lists when it was nominated 
for Oprah’s Book Club on October 5th 
this year. 

The story follows the pain and 
longing of Florentino Ariza (played by 
Academy Award-nominated Javier Bardem) 
as he fights against love-sickness for more 
than half a century to be with Fermina 
Daza (Giovanna Mezzo). Different types of 
human love are questioned and redefined 
as the characters move through their lives 
and relationships. Academy Award-winning 
screen writer Ronald Harwood has created 
an adaptation which remains faithful to 
the dark undercurrent of Garcia's novel. 


Scenes from the upcoming film “Love in the 
Time of Cholera”. Photo Credit: Daniel Daza/New 
Line Cinema 


The film, directed by Mike Newell 
features a talented cast also including 
Benjamin Bratt, Catalina Sandino Moreno 
and Hector Elizondo. Filming took place 
in the Colombian city of Cartagena and on 
Garcia’s request, Colombian singer Shakira 
recorded three songs for the soundtrack. 
The joining together of a Nobel Prize- 
winning author and an array of Academy 
Award-winners and nominees seems like a 
classic in the making. 


Reviewed by Rachel Morison 


Volunteering: 
The Selva Inka Project 


A The children of Pilcopata welcome volunteers to 
their school. Photo Credit: Romina Walther 
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Volunteer Romina Walther takes 
some time out to spend a few days 
with the children of Pilcopata in Peru. 


As Paola looked at me with her big 
brown saucer eyes, a tear rolled down her 
cheek and her eyes wandered down to 
the ground to where the color of her two 
scoops of ice cream had already started 
mixing with the dirt. 

She gave me a questioning look and 
I knew that her she was going to stay at 
this sad and sorry scene for at least 10 
minutes, ice cream cone in hand, staring 
at the melted happiness. Only a few me- 
ters away, Alberto, a shy little child with 
huge, impenetrable black eyes, was stand- 
ing alone and didn’t have anything to eat 
in the break. His parents hadn’t bothered 
to prepare him a snack and had instead 
put a 50-cent coin in his pocket. That 
coin wouldn’t even buy him an ice cream 
like Paola now, as the shop next door 
had just closed. 

Shortly afterwards, Estefania sailed 
out the classroom into the garden, rushed 
up to me, and hugged me with her small 
skinny arms - as simple as that, without 


having a reason. I bent down, looked 
into her bright eyes, and just kept hold- 
ing her in my arms. I knew about her 
history. When she moved with her parents 
from the Andes to Pilcopata some months 
ago, she was only capable of speaking 
Quechua and wasn’t able to make friends 
with the other children. In the beginning, 
the only way she knew how to communi- 
cate was to deal out punches - the kind 
she was used to receiving from 

her parents. 

These are just a few of the many 
moments I remember from working at 
Proyecto Selva Inka with the nifiitos de 
Pilcopata (children of Pilcopata). Some 
moments make you want to cry as you 
discover more and more about the lives 
of some of the little ones. Others make 
you want to jump for joy, behave like a 
child yourself, and continue playing with 
these children. 

Some of them are really quiet and 
peaceful, observing you with their big 
faithful eyes, too timid to open their 
mouths. Some are more curious, viva- 
cious, active, and even bold. 

The Selva Inka project has been 
operating for 6 years now, and its mission 
is to promote sustainable rural tourism. 
The tours they run employ local guides 
who can give insight into traditional 
jungle lives. As part of their program, 
Selva Inka also offers different kinds 
of volunteer work. 

The most popular option is the 
Pilcopata Primary Education Centre 
Program (C.E.I.) where volunteers work 
as educational assistants and give 3 
lessons per week. As a volunteer, you 
can chose between joining a class of 
5-year-olds (there are 30-40 children 
per class) or a class of 3-4-year-olds 
(where there are 25-30 children). This 
program runs from April to December, 
and classes run from 8.30am to 
12.30pm Monday to Friday. 

During the school holidays in January, 
February, and March, there is a specially- 
developed holiday program for children 


Romina and some of the children of Pilcopata 
in their schoolyard 


ping presents, preparing the Christmas 
hot chocolate, and distributing presents. 


If you're interested in volun- Pilcopata was just a short stop on my 
teering at the Proyecto Selva one-year journey through Ecuador and 
Inka or want more informa- Peru, but I will never forget the lessons 
tion, check out their website that the niffitos de Pilcopata taught me. I 
www.selvainka.com or send an learned to see the world through different 
email to Evelyne Vega Oblitas eyes — through the eyes of a child, where 
at eveoblitas@yahoo.com it doesn’t matter who you are, what you 
or info@selvainka.com. look like, or where you are from. I learned 


that there is little difference between 
a luxury kindergarten with a well-kept 
playground where children play with 


who need care. Volunteers can teach their expensive toys and a kindergarten 
groups of 10-12-year-olds in English, with a garden is burnt from the sun, and 
basic mathematics, reading, writing, the children play with chicharras (huge 
art, dance, cooking, sports, or ecology. buzzing cicadas) that they catch and re- 

Selva Inka also needs volunteers for lease to surprise someone. Happiness still 
short, programmed activities with fixed exists. Laughter can still be heard. 


dates lasting 3 to 4 days called the Short 
Volunteer Program. Volunteers can at- 
tempt to improve the condition of the 
school by helping to clean, paint, or 

do repairs to the roof, or they can help 
organize the Christmas activities. This 
includes choosing and grading toys, wrap- 


EVER THOUGHT ABOUT VOLUNTEERING? 


Why not volunteer for a day or a month? - Developing programs to help women 
Make a difference! - Assisting human rights organizations 
- With assorted NGOs and nonprofits 
Not sure where you want to go? Ask us! 
Contact SAE by emailing 
SAE has compiled a sizeable database volunteer@saexplorers.org 
of volunteer opportunities in South America. 19 
Volunteers are needed RIGHT NOW to work: Work today, to create 
a better world tomorrow. 


- In agriculture, on organic farms 
- With street kids and in orphanages 
- In the medical field in different capacities 
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South American Explorers: 
30 Year Anniversary 


How it all began..... 

New editor Lucy Cousins talks 

to founder and original editor, 
Don Montague, about the club he 
started 30 years ago. 


What was the original idea 
behind the club, and what did you 
do before its existence? Was there ‘life 
before SAE?’ 

The idea of the club was to 
attract scientists, researchers, zoologists, 
and other interesting types who could 
then be persuaded to write articles for 
the magazine. 

Before the SAE I got degrees in 
Philosophy and Law, worked for the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Library of 


Congress, the Internal Revenue Service, 
and finally, in despair, joined the Peace 
Corps and went to Korea. I returned to 
the US and worked as an Assignments 
Editor in New York City and then headed 
off to South America with two Peace Corps 
friends as a free-lance camera crew. 


Did you ever think that the club would 
reach the ripe old age of 30? 

Unfortunately, I always think things 
will somehow work out, which has lead 
me to hold out, persist, hang on, endure, 
and slog away long after reality should 
have set in and convinced me to try 
something else. 


Has the club been through 
hard times? Did you think the club 
would fold? 

The club has been through innumer- 
able beastly times since its inception. 
Did I think it would ever fold? Actually, 
my thoughts are of a more dramatic 
nature. I see bailiffs selling off club 
property at public auction and armed and 
angry members scaling the ill-defended 
walls of the clubhouses. 


Have there been many supporters 
throughout the years? Who have been 
the most significant? 

Yes, there have been more than one 
might imagine. Loren McIntyre was a 
faithful, invaluable supporter who wrote 
many great articles and supplied photos 
for free and was quoted, memorably, as 
saying, “South American Explorers is 
the only club I ever wanted to join.” 
Actually, I’m hesitant to start listing 
all the members, non-members, friends, 
family, and all that have helped the club 
over the years lest I forget to mention 
somebody. Let's say, they were many and 
we couldn’t have survived without them. 


Has South America changed much since 
the inception of the club? 

Early on, if South American countries 
had national parks, it was in name only 


and for the most part, the park rangers 
were licensed poachers. Tourists were not 
the source of income they've turned into 
over the years. Today, tourism is frequent- 
ly the biggest industry. There’s also a lot 
more information available on the web, in 
the ever-increasing number of guide- 
books, better maps, and travel books. 


You have been editing the magazine 
since October 1977, what have been 
some of your favorite articles, and who 
have been your favorite authors? 

I think my all-time favorite article 
was “Head” in Issue 59. But there have 
been many favorites such as, “Heroes 
Wanted,” “The Golden Age of Guano,” 
“The River, the Farm, and the Monkey 
Tree,” all of McIntyre’s stuff, and 
much more. 

We have been lucky to publish such 
excellent authors as Georgia Lee, Lynn 
Sikkink, Rick Vecchio, Stewart Redwood, 
Peter Yenne, Diana Renn, Martin 
Himmelfarb, Kate Wheeler, Keith Muscutt, 
Marjorie Greenburg, Robert Randle, Kevin 
Healey, Max Milligan, James Castner, 
Paolo Greer, Allen, Mary Ritchie Key, 
Chani West-Foyle, Barbara McClatchie- 
Andrews, Robert Carneiro, and many more. 


Are you sad and even worried to hand 
over the reins of the magazine to a 28 
year old Australian? 

Yes, it’s quite likely the worst decision 
T’ve ever made. But it is more likely 
that she'll do a great job, in which case 
I will not hesitate to take full credit for 
my foresight, wisdom, and astonishing 
willingness to hand over the reins before 
they are wrenched from my arthritic paws. 


What do you see as the future of the 
club and the magazine? 

With a little luck, the SAE has a fair 
chance of limping into yet another cen- 
tury, by which time members should be 
seeking advice on budget inter-galactic 
travel, volunteer opportunities, and cheap 
accommodations on distant worlds bg 


South America: 
Then and Now 


Writer Caitlin Miner Le Grand 
takes a look at what has changed 
in South America since 1977. 


When Bruce Chatwin wrote In 
Patagonia, a now classic travel narrative, 
his descriptions of jagged mountain ranges 
and interactions with kooky and exotic 
locals captivated readers. The book has 
been credited as one of the catalysts of 
the Patagonian — and by extension, South 
American — travel boom. In the 30 years 
since Chatwin wrote his rollicking account 
of travel in South America, the continent 
has gone through tumultuous change. From 
Lonely Planet guidebooks to internet-based 
travel sites to Spanish and surfing schools, 
the tourist experience of the continent has 
changed dramatically. 

South American Explorers was founded 
in Pera in 1977, the same year Chatwin 
published In Patagonia, a year that saw 
armed struggle between the guerilla Marxist 
group, the Sendero Luminoso, and the mili- 
tary government within Pert. Much of South 
America was also under military dictator- 
ships; while dissent was present in varying 
degrees, authoritarian governments in 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
and Ecuador seemed firmly ensconced. 
Torture and disappearance became achingly 
common, and left their traumatic mark 
upon the past and present generation. 

Today, all countries in South America 
are democracies. What's more, countries 
such as Chile and Argentina have rolled 
back amnesty for former dictatorship 
officials. Argentina held the world’s first 
“truth commission” to gather evidence 
and allow people to give testimony, 
and also lead the global vanguard by 
putting its former leaders on trial. Chile 
recently elected its first female president 
- notable also as she was a torture 
survivor under the Pinochet regime. 

Populism and center-left governments 
have dominated South America since the 
beginning of the 21st century. The conti- 
nent is currently swinging between a new 
generation of leaders and more established 


political groups. Venezuelan President 
Hugo Chavez, who twice led a coup against 
the government, is the first leader in 40 
years not to hail from one of Venezuela’s 
leading political parties. Yet Alan Garcia in 
Pera was recently re-elected as president, 
even though voters had previously voted 
him out of office. Argentina has a female 
president, as Cristina Kirchner, the previous 
President's wife, won the recent elections, 
continuing her husband's political legacy. 
Pan Americanism is becoming a more 
concrete reality, as more South American 
countries sign treaties and trade agree- 
ments with each other. The founding of 
Mercosur (a regional trade agreement that 
eases trade between member nations) in 
the 1990s has further united the continent 
economically, in turn strengthening politi- 
cal bonds. 

While the political realities in South 
America have had a distinct effect on interna- 
tional tourism, most visitors have been equal- 
ly influenced by the writings of compatriots. 
And Chatwin wasn’t the only travel writer on a 
roll in the 70s — Lonely Planet, now a house- 
hold name, first became incorporated in 1973. 
They recently pinpointed the region as one 
of the world’s hottest travel markets, partially 
due to its relative political stability. 

Regional differences can also be stag- 
gering. During the 1960s and 1970s, there 
was a tremendous push toward urbanization 
throughout South America; while agricul- 
ture remains one of the continent's main 
industries, the availability of industrial jobs 
tempted people to leave the countryside 
both then and now. The division between 
rural and urban lifestyles has emerged as one 
of the region’s most pressing issues in the 
new century, as leaders struggle to ensure 
economic and social integration happens on 
an equal level throughout their countries. 

In the past 30 years, South America as 
a whole has gradually converged toward 
U.S. levels of literacy and life expec- 
tancy. At the beginning of the 1980s, the 
number of illiterate adults in the region 
was 44 million, according to a discussion 
paper written for the University of Oxford. 


“ When all is said and 
done the history of SAE is 
like the history of almost 
any other club. It got 
founded, several people 
ran it, and well, it’s still 
here. We hope it’s around 
10 years from now, and if 
it is, you can be sure we will 
want to tell you about it.” 


Don Montague, on the club’s 10th 
anniversary October 1987 


Between 1980 and 2000 the percent- 

age dropped from 20% illiteracy to 11%. 
However, while countries like Uruguay and 
Argentina have illiteracy rates under 5%, 
roughly 13% of Brazilian adults cannot 
read or write, says a UNESCO study. 

Yet economically, income disparity 
remains high. Per capita income has not 
converged to U.S. levels, even as social 
indicators improve — basically, South 
America has not caught up to, or even kept 
pace with U.S. levels of income. The period 
between 1980 and 2000 is associated 
with sweeping economic reform, includ- 
ing monetary stabilization, trade opening, 
and privatization. Yet the past 20 years in 
South America have been a time of high 
economic volatility, instability that only 
recently seems to be evening out. 

While Chatwin was originally pulled 
to Patagonia by the mythic implications 
of a fossilized piece of dinosaur skin, he 
found much more. Today, as South America 
grapples with its transition into the 21st 
century, the continent maintains its mys- 
tique to travelers both young and old. The 
Bush Administration has declared 2007 the 
year of “engagement with the Americas.” 
Yet as we move into the 21st century, it 
is South America that is more and more 
engaging with the rest of the world, on its 
own terms. ag 
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.....and many were 
the unbelievers 


Twenty years ago on the 10th 
anniversary of the club, founder 
Don Montague wrote this article 
about the beginnings of the South 
American Explorers. Here we re- 
print a section, because we liked it 
so much. 


I don’t know how other Explorers 
clubs get started. I like to think a group 
of grizzled Amundsens on an ice pack 
hunkered around a smokey meal of rancid 
narwhal - “pass the blubber”. “Ate the 
lead dog did first, did you?” “You know, 
we ought to do this more often...get 
together in Oslo and chew the fat.” 

Well, that’s old hat. Amundsen 
couldn’t even pack an auditorium today. 
We wondered on this, the 10‘ Anniversary 
of the South American Explorers, the 
planets did not favour a recounting of 
the True Spiritual History of the club. 
This Astral odyssey, we can assure the 
enlightened reader, is far more than a 
mere out-of-body excursion, indeed, more 
closely resembles an out-of-mind- expedi- 
tion. But is the membership spiritually 
ready to follow the club into a New Age 
of Exploration? 

But no. In the end we concluded that 
this was not the time. Some day perhaps 
we can dwell on Clubs’ past lives, state 
those thirsting for details of the club’s 
First Incarnation some 46, 000 years ago 
when Linda Rojas, the then Queen of 
Mu, first struck Crystalline Chord on the 
Atlantan Astroharp. But not now, not in 
the Age of Doubt, where rampant scepti- 
cism runs amok. 

We won't allude, therefore, to certain ce- 
lestial alignments that foretold this event. 
Still, there was something undeniably magi- 
cal about it all, something reminiscent of, 
ah...Days of King Arthur. But enough. Here 
we propose to give only the simple history 
of the South American Explorers. 

Now there are no coincidences. Thus, 
it was not by chance that on a certain 
day in October 1977, the future founder 
Don Montague, sat gazing fondly at a 


Cuzquefio [beer] in Lima’s Ristorante 
Nakasone. Had he but known that the 
ever shifting cosmic omphalos resonated 
at that moment just below his perhaps 
one too many frothy brew. An historic 
moment! Undeniably, something karmic 
happened. A waiter heard him mumble 
something like “In the beginning was the 
word, pues”. 

And words were needed, many words 
actually as Don Griffiths of The Lima 
Times had first to be divinely touched and 
later talked into bankrolling the revela- 
tion. And at the Phoenix club, this simple 
idea rose from the ashes, and for a time 
soared skyward. Rent in hand, founder 
Don and foundress Linda set out on 
their quest to find a suitable temple or 
clubhouse. 

Was there a sign on that day, the Ides 
of October? Who can say for certain, 
but ‘arp’ could well stand for Avenida 
Republica de Portugal. It is also undeni- 
ably similar to the sound a dog makes, 
and indeed, as the sojourners approached 
146 Av. Rep. De Portugal, a solitary dog 
barked. And so the club came into being, 
and it was good, or at least adequate. 

The seasons changed; the choclo 
turned golden upon the stalk; the quinoa 
hung heavy under the Andean Sun. And it 


“There was something 
undeniably magical 
about it all, something 
reminiscent of, ah...Days 
of King Arthur.” 


came to pass that there should be a mag- 
azine called the South American Explorer, 
and that for the first ten years it should 
appear irregularly. Only thusly would the 
founders be scourged and vilified, the 
True Virtue hidden under a canasta from 
all to see. And so it was. And many were 
the unbelievers, yea, even members. 
Many would have us glorify the club’s 
history, add a story, tart up an anecdote, 
drop an embarrassment. But no. Here is 
the simple truth. Many were the trials and 
miracles that came after the first Golden 
Age of South American Exploration - the 
Burning of the Glue, The Plague of Fleas, 
the Gift of Omang, the Ascension of 
Club Cat, Exile from The Lima Times, The 
Urinating Spirit and many more. 


W ~=siThe first Urubamba Clean up day in Peru, 
2002 (see page 42 to see the results of this 
year's effort) 


Clockwise: Lima manager Petra Schepens, - 
The first Inca Trail clean up, Quito manager 
Betsy Wagenhauser. 


These must be chronicled elsewhere, 
along with the Blessed Deads of Lady Ellie 
Griffis de Zdfiiga, patron saint of SAE, and 
the Legendary Baron de Nixon who single- 
handedly faced down a demon right in 
the club’s stairwell. Many were the heroes 
in this Time of Giants that saw the Club 
Martyrs wander through the Labarinto de 
Tramitelandia and return bearing the long 
sought Sin Fines de Lucro [non-profit status]. 

Would that space permitted to recount 
how the Club Andino came to dwell at 
146 Av. Rep.de Portugal, how Los Cook 
arrived with gifts more valuable than 
incense and myrrh, or how the first life 
members Mex Eiselin and the Prince of 
Thailand, banished the Spiritual Piranha 
that nipped at the Club’s Vitals. And 
where were the Honorary Founders as the 
Club laboured into life? Only the Stalwart 
Sir Teddy Ronalds held first to his vow. 

Drought came. Stores dwindled, live- 
stock died, pilgrims spurned the Services 
of the Club. So it came to pass that the 
Founders set out, wandering northwards, 
crossing mountain and sea, until Denver. 
Here they founded the Northern Kingdom 
and made Sacrifice. No bull. It was a dry 
temperate country. Yet did correspon- 
dence flourish and at reasonable rates. 
Here it was that issue #4 came to be. 

There followed a Dark Age. Famine 
broke in the very heart of South American 
Exploration. There was squabbling 
between the Kingdoms over tribute. Too 
often was plata [money] mentioned in 
official communications. And there were 
murmurs of mutiny and civil strife. 

In these Troubled Times did the allies 
rally. Lord Cahill’s earthly poetry sounded 
the call to arms; Count Greer in the 
North sent cryptic counsel. The Rosa clan 
chipped in with sovereigns. And Seigneur 
Ashe worked in Darkness to fashion a 
brighter image. In Lima, Tom Jackson, the 
Thespian Prince, succeeded to the throne. 
The Golden Pith Helmet, weighed heavily 
upon his youthful brow. It was a time of 
turmoil, trial, terrorists and light theatre. 

Dame Lisa Mosczynski’s coronation 


boded well for the realm, but pining for 
new adventures, she let loose the Gilded 
Machete. Many were called but few came. 
Squire Miguel Chiri had power thrust upon 
him and savored it muchly. He jointly 
ruled with Little Known Lourdes. Not long 
reigned the Empress Penny Delay, yet did 
she spread the Club’s Bounty far and wide. 
A single day saw the sun rise and fall on 
the reign of Pope Healey. God called him 
to chart new lands and pen mighty tracks. 

In Denver, the Founders, in despera- 
tion summoned up Mammon, a first gen- 
eration personal computer with a Black 
Soul from Hell. Only the Spirited Tuthill, 
and only rarely on full moon nights, spoke 
the arcane tongue to command the unruly 
forces so untimely unleashed. Valiantly, 
did Vicky the Fair tame the foul imp’s 
nature by day, sending forth a stream of 
missiles to the unconverted. 

In the end, this electronic devil 
consumed the Membership List and sowed 
mismanagement and conflict between the 
Empires of the North and South. It was 
the time of the two Golden Calves, named 
Poker and Bingo. Worshipped but ill at- 
tended, these idols for a time, enthralled 


even the founders who supped openly 
on the Unholy Chops. And from the East 
broke a virulent wine. From the Aged 
Dynasty, the Explorers Club of New York, 
arrived a challenge to yield up the South 
American Explorers Club’s banner or face 
a costly suit. 

Yet peace came after battle. But not 
before Puffery, The Dragon of Colorado 
University, breathed fire, but more smoke. 
Knight Lennon and his cohorts claimed 
ruins known to many, but found not the 
joker El Rey. 

But as a mountain towers above the 
surrounding stones, there came to Lima 
the Recluse Ethel, a Sorceress from the 
distant hamlet of Troutdale. A Greene 
Revolution followed, a renaissance, a 
bursting forth of energy, and up welling 
of something. Suddenly books balanced, 23 
inventory multiplied, members found 
the Club open. Yea, did the Club verily 
hoist itself upon its own bootstrap. 

Their Highnesses John Kunkel and Betsy 
Wagenhauser succeeded Ethel to the 
Southern Throne, both worthy practition- 
ers of In-The-Black-Magic. Members lauded 
recent Rulers and spoke of a New Age. ag 
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Saints, Sinners, and Masons: 
a trip into Colombia’s Heartland 


A A local mompoxino wearing the traditional 
clothes of the region rests after the festival 
Photo Credit: Richard McColl. 


Writer Richard McColl heads 

to the interior of Colombia to a 
town called Mompox, which was 
immortalized by Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez, and once home to 
liberator Simon Bolivar. 


“As they sailed down to the coast the river 
had grown more vast and solemn, like a 
swamp with no beginning or end, and the 
heat was so dense you could touch it with 
your hands.” 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
The General in His Labyrinth. 


My chosen fighter lay breathing its last 
in the cement ring while all around me 
large sums of money changed hands and 
people cheered, spat, and swigged bottles 
of beers. Just a couple of hours previ- 
ously I had arrived in Mompox, Colombia 
from Cartagena and now I found myself 
10,000 Colombian pesos in the red at the 
local cock fight. With that lethal jab, my 
days as a cock fight gambler came to an 
abrupt halt. 

This was exactly what I was looking 
for after the chic excesses of fine dining 
and international tourism in Cartagena. 
My head was sufficiently whipped clean 
by the hot Caribbean sea air that buffets 
the famed walled city, and having re- 
cently heard Gabriel Garcia Marquez speak 
at an international congress there, I was 
inspired to step beyond the jamboree 
celebrating his 80 years, the 40" an- 
niversary of the publication of 100 Years 
of Solitude, and 25 years since he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

I decided that it was time to head into 
the interior and follow the Magdalena 
river 249km inland to Mompox, Marquez 
country , heartland of the liberator Simon 
Bolivar and the Masons, birthplace of 
poet Candelario Obeso, setting for a 
solemn Semana Santa (Easter), and what 
I believed to represent the true Colombia. 

This UNESCO world heritage village 
was founded in 1540 on the banks of the 
River Magdalena, and it played a key role 


in the Spanish colonization of northern 
South America. On November 3, 1812 it 
was awarded the title of Ciudad Valerosa 
(Courageous City) for having been the 
first to declare absolute independence 
from Spain. 

Lined with large-windowed, white- 
washed, one-storey colonial mansions 
that run parallel to the river, Mompox 
remains largely as it was during colonial 
times. I was told on my arrival to head 
to the old town, which consists of three 
wide straight and dusty streets, and ask 
for the 81-year-old Nifia Sabina. The ad- 
dress seemed relatively clear - somewhere 
on La Albarrada Street between Las Tres 
Cruces and Santa Barbara. 

Introductions made, Nifia Sabina 
Garrido - who preferred to go by Nifia 
(young girl) even at an advanced age 
- and her various children, cousins, 
nephews, and nieces led me down to 
the kiosko, along the banks of the river 
shaded by towering ceiba trees, for some 
much-appreciated ice cold beers and 
conversation drowned out by raucous 
Vallenato music. It was there that in 
my excitement I mentioned that I was 
intrigued by Colombian culture and eager 
to take advantage of any opportunity to 
broaden my knowledge. Uncle Julio, 
one of Nifia Sabina’s 12 children, mo- 
tioned to a waiting mototaxi. I was to 
accompany him to the gallera to witness 
a cockfight. This trip was beginning to 
feel like a page lifted directly from any 
one of Marquez’s novels. 

Uncle Julio, it appeared, was quite the 
master at this macabre entertainment. 
Lawyer, father of two, and candidate for 
mayor, he had a word for everyone in 
attendance, helped weigh in the cocks 
and even went so far as to file, bind and 
attach the spurs to the creatures’ feet. 

It was on his advice that I backed Mono, 
and on seeing my dismay at the outcome, 
he grinned: “There are many more fights 
to come. You can win your money back.” 
I was sure it was neither the time nor the 
place to inform him that my lost wager of 


just under US$5 and the sweltering heat 
of the gallera, were hardly the sources of 
my discomfort. 

I hasten to add that whilst I was invit- 
ed to the gallera the following Saturday, 
I had decided to concentrate on Semana 
Santa, and investigating Simon Bolivar’s 
stopovers in Mompox, a city that Marquez 
cites the General as declaring ‘God's 
country’ It is not clear if this was due to 
the religious conservatism of the place 
or to the fact that Bolivar consolidated 
his forces here and, therefore, wished to 
bestow an honor upon the town. 

More to my liking than the cockfight, 
was the Alumbrado ceremony on Ash 
Wednesday where once the relentless sun 
had set, people dressed in their Sunday 
best and made their way to the cemetery. 
Here they adorned the tombs and grave- 
stones of their loved ones with candles 
and flowers. A band played austere music 
outside the chapel and the cemetery 
glowed with the light thrown by the can- 
dles of remembrance. Feeling distinctly 
foreign and out of place in the cemetery, 
I purchased and placed some candles, 


WV Afternoon traffic in the streets of Mompox. 
Photo Credit: Richard McColl 


“Mompox is not 

a town but a small city. 
It has its flag, its hymn, 
and [it] declared 
independence before 
Cartagena.” 
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WV A local tradesman carries his produce home 
by donkey. Photo Credit: Richard McColl 


“I was told on my 
arrival to head to the 
old town, which consists 
of three wide straight 
and dusty streets, and 
ask for the 81-year-old 
Nina Sabina.” 


first on the tomb of a German immigrant 

(chosen because his tomb was noticeably 
devoid of offerings), and then on that of 

the poet Candelario Obeso, who is consid- 
ered to be one of the forefathers of Latin 
American Negro poetry. 

Popular accounts depict Candelario 
Obeso as a black pauper, but I later 
learned, speaking with renowned lo- 
cal historian Virgilio DiFilippo, that 
in Mompox there are additional facets 
to every story and legend. DiFilippo is 
an unfathomable source on all things 
Momposino and proudly states that his 
family arrived in the area from Italy in 
the first wave of European immigration 
in 1891. 

Candelario Obeso was born in Mompox 
in 1849 of an extramarital dalliance 
between Maria de la Cruz Hernandez - a 
washerwoman - and one of Mompox’s 
most respected lawyers, the liberal 
Eugenio Mario Obeso. The poet, accord- 
ing to DiFilippo, although an illegitimate 
child, was not born into poverty as many 
accounts suggest. Given that his father 
was a professional of the noble classes 
it is more likely that Candelario was 
mulato (of mixed race). His home was on 
La Alberrada street- a block or so up from 
that of Nifia Sabina’s today - and it was an 
address of wealth and status. Records show 
that he was educated at the famed Escuela 
Militar (Military School) and was able to 
move in privileged circles in Bogota. 

At the time, Colombia was again in the 
throes of political unrest, laying founda- 
tions for the issues of today’s political 
landscape. Obeso no doubt brought well- 
defined political beliefs with him to the 
capital, as Mompox, up until a generation 
ago, had visible partition lines drawn in 
the city between the Liberals and the 
Conservatives. The Conservative patch 
was to the North and the Liberals lived 
in the South, a fact that Nifia Sabina 
remembers well from when she was a 
child. She claims there were greater numbers 
of Conservatives; however, in DiFilippo’s 
opinion the divisions were much closer to 


“Simon Bolivar, 
liberator of much 

of South America, once 
said, “If to Caracas 

I owe my life, 

then to Mompox I owe 
my glory.” 


fifty-fifty. 

The very notion of the division be- 
tween the contemporary political entities, 
DiFilippo explained, could have stemmed 
directly from the indigenous settlements 
existing in Mompox prior to colonial set- 
tlement. First came rival shamans (magic 
men) who defined the boundaries of their 
own ceremonial centres. Later, these 
boundaries became greater territorial 
divisions between interpretations of vari- 
ous religious groups: Dominicans, Jesuits, 
Augustinians to name just a few. 

Contemporary Mompox has never 
suffered directly at the hands of the 
guerrillas or paramilitaries due to the sur- 
rounding swamps and rivers that provide 
natural barriers. However, these municipal 
territorial conflicts, embedded in the 
city’s identity since its conception, have 
become political. 

With this image of security, it could be 
said that this has been a city protected 
from the conflict. However, the misfor- 
tunes inherent in all sectors and classes 
of Colombian society has permeated the 
ranks of this sweltering island in the form 
of the desplazadas (refugees from rural 
conflict zones), often referred to as the 
‘face of the tragedy’. 

When Mompox rose to prominence in 
the colonial era, it was known as a safe 
haven in the commercial bridge between 
the Caribbean coast and the interior of 
the country. Speak with any Momposino 
and one can almost immediately feel their 
pride in the historical importance and 
significance of their city. After all, up 
until the second half of the 18 century, 


this was the third most important com- 
mercial hub in Colombia behind Bogota 
and Cartagena. 

It is this attitude that permeates 
life in Mompox. Speaking with Aida, a 
Momposina who relocated to Baranquilla 
but was back for Easter, made it clear: 
“Mompox is not a town but a small city. 
It has its flag, its hymn, and [it] declared 
independence before Cartagena.” 

Expansion has grown far beyond the 
three original streets on the old town, 
and with its renowned Semana Santa 
celebrations, it is now a key destination 
for religiously-inspired Colombians during 
the holiday period. But how much does 
the average Colombian holiday-maker 
know about the history of Mompox? New 
research undertaken by the Academia de 
Historia de Mompox and Virgilio DiFilippo, 
suggests that the town really owes its 
existence to more shady elements such 
as smuggling, contraband, and rampant 
Masonic involvement. Famously, when 
Simon Bolivar, liberator of much of South 
America, once said, “If to Caracas I owe 
my life, then to Mompox I owe my glory,” 
he was expressing his gratefulness to 
the 400 or so Momposinos who in 1812 
joined his ranks and followed him into 
the battle for Caracas. 

Mompox was founded on a stretch of 
river that was inhabited by tribes hostile 
to the Spanish, it then subsequently 
became a place for contraband, and later 
more revenue was made in this town, 
through tariffs, for the Spanish Crown 
than ever passed through Cartagena. It 
therefore makes absolute sense that the 
population of Mompox became disen- 
chanted with Spanish rule and desired 
further economic liberties that they felt 
they merited. Bolivar knew full well that 
he would find willing accomplices in the 
fight against the Crown in Mompox. 

Momposinos would have you believe 
that Bolivar came here because he was 
enamoured with the city. More likely 
his passing through here was an abso- 
lute necessity in his wanderings (which 


would total 123,000km by the time of his 
death), as it is so geographically impor- 
tant. Not only did Bolivar know he would 
recruit an army in Mompox, he also knew 
that this was the seat of the Gutierrez 
Pineres family themselves famed Masons 
and therefore bound to aid a fellow 
Mason like Bolivar. The Gutierrez Pineres 
family still lives here today and is still in 
possession of the house on La Alberrada 
street. It was this house which became 
Bolivar’s home in Mompox, and given 
the Gutierrez Pineres family influence in 
Jamaica and in commerce, they possibly 
even encouraged Bolivar in his ideas. 

Such is the Masonic influence in 
Mompox history, that DiFilippo and others 
have started research on the symbolism 
of the street grid in the old city plan. 
Listening to his enthusiasm and reason- 
ing, it is hard to deny Templar involve- 
ment. As I went wandering through the 
empty streets of Mompox in the midday 
furnace, I was able to spot several homes 
with windows adorned with ironwork 
depicting Templar symbols of importance 
such as the fleur-de-lis. However, aside 
from members of the Academia de Historia 
de Mompox, including DiFilippo, I could 
find few individuals willing to support 
my search, most preferred to steer the 
conversation back to the issue at hand: 
Semana Santa. So I was forced, not un- 
willingly, to enjoy the celebrations. 

On my final night, I sat and chatted 
with Nifia Sabina’s extensive family on 
the porch of their house on La Alberrada 
street. The celebrations were over, the 
breeze from the Magdalena favoured my 
Anglo-Saxon constitution, and the light 
of the moon on the river refreshed me. 

This is what I will remember most 
fondly of Mompox: here exists a place 
where entire families sit in their rocking 
chairs, conversing into the early hours- 
one and all are welcome; and where 
on every street corner, exists a pocket 


of history. a” 
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San Bernardo: 
A link to Ecuador’s Past 


The president of San Bernard climbs a local 
landmark. Photo Credit: Jenna Houts 


M 
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Jenna Houts ventures into the 
Ecuadorian Andes to visit a small 
remote village community with 

a history full of mystic legends, 
mountain trekking and ancient 
traditions. 


Tucked into a hillside of the Andean 
mountain range is the forgotten indig- 
enous village of San Bernardo in Ecuador. 
Although just outside the bustling city 
of Riobamba, the mountain community is 
relatively unknown to the world outside. 
Generations past carved their legacy into 
the landscape and left behind not only 
a mountain for their descendants their 


own to call home, but also a mountain 
lifestyle. 

The people of San Bernardo have built 
their homes, farms, schools, and tradi- 
tions into the side of the mountain they 
respect as a member of the community. 
These people spend their days hiking up 
and down the slopes. Walking with them 
can literally take your breath away if 
you're not used to the thin Andean air, 
but every breathless step is accompanied 
by an equally breathtaking view of the 
mountain ranges surrounding the small 
village. I know, because I am one of the 
lucky ones - one of the first foreigners to 
experience the traditions of this commu- 


nity, and to listen to the villagers’ stories. 


While working as a travel writer and 
researcher for South American Explorers 
in Quito, Ecuador, I was in search of an 
undiscovered corner of the country, the 
kind of place every travel writer aspires 
to find. One evening in Quito I had an 
encounter with John Irvin, a Peace Corps 
Volunteer in Ecuador. He was in the city 
requesting a grant to start a quail farm, 
he told me, on behalf of a village, San 
Bernardo. I was immediately intrigued 
by his tales of living and working in a 
traditional, remote Ecuadorian commu- 
nity. John also told of the community's 
overwhelming sense of pride in their 
traditions and their desire to share them. 

Although San Bernardo is a small 
town set in a timeless location, getting 
there is surprisingly simple. A smooth 
three-and-a-half-hour bus ride from Quito 
to Riobamba, and another one-and-a- 
half-hour bumpy yet adventurous bus ride 
to San Bernardo. 

Stepping onto the bus in Riobamba 
I was immediately taken back in time. 
There were sheep riding on the roof, 
and rows of curious eyes beneath fedora 
hats peering over the seats at me. I had 
entered a world very different to that of 
modern Quito. 


The bus dropped me on the side of 
the dirt road that runs through town, the 
vital vein of San Bernardo, where town 
members greet each other and discuss 
life’s matters. Below it ran the town’s 
other main artery, the river, where the 
women wash clothes, the men fish, and 
the children play. Above me were houses, 
farms, and the community center. 

At 3,200 feet high in the Andes 
Mountains, surrounded by lush, green 
hillsides, I was shocked by the beauty of 
the landscape. I wondered if the locals 
take this vista for granted or if they 
appreciate living and working in such a 
place, with its untouched expanses of 
verdant valleys and dramatically steep 
hillsides. 

After taking a deep breath of fresh 
Andean air and taking in the scenery, I 
was greeted by John and a group of smil- 
ing Quichua-speaking locals visibly ex- 
cited to see me. The men wore handmade, 
colorful ponchos and the women were 
dressed in traditional skirts and shawls 
from head to toe—already it was clear 
that Ecuador tradition shines bright here. 


WV ithe president of San Bernard plays with some vil- 
lagers in the hills. Photo Credit: Jenna Houts 
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José, San Bernardo’s Peace Corps liaison, 
shook my hand, said hello and welcomed 
me in perfect Spanish. He then gestured 
to the 360-degree vista around us, asking 
me if I have ever seen such a beautiful 
place. At that moment, I could not imag- 
ine another place with a panorama quite 
like San Bernardo’s. 

José invited me to meet his family at 
their house on the hillside overlooking 
the river. He lives with his new wife and 
baby along with his brothers, sisters, 
nephews, nieces, and his father - the 
family patriarch and the town’s deeply 
respected sage. His home consists of 
three houses, including the cookhouse, 
centered on a dirt courtyard. I met every- 
one in the family with a handshake and a 
‘buenas tardes’ (good afternoon) as they 29 
went about their daily chores -carrying 
pots filled with mysterious foods, lugging 
large bales of alfalfa on their backs, tend- 
ing to the children, or weaving ponchos 
and hair wraps on the large loom on the 
front patio. 

José led me into the cookhouse, the 
social center for the family. It had dirt 


“There were sheep riding 
on the roof, and rows 

of curious eyes beneath 
fedora hats peering 
over the seats at me. 

I had entered a world 
very different from 
modern Quito.” 
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WV Feliciano and his grandson in front of the cook- 
house. Photo Credit: Jenna Houts. 


floors, a roof of grass, a fire pit in the 
corner, and long, majestic smoke stalac- 
tites formed during years of cooking over 
the open fire. The women were gathered 
in the corner chatting in Quichua and 
preparing the vegetables while the men 
built the fire on the opposite side of the 
cookhouse. The house was dark but the 
women’s giggles and the flames from the 
fire brightened the room with an excited 
ambience. While they worked they told 
jokes and stories. Speaking in Spanish, 
while John intermittently translated the 
colloquial vocabulary, they asked me 
questions about my culture and life in 
the United States and I asked questions 
in return. Fascination danced in our eyes; 
we were delighted to be in each other's 
presence. I could tell that laughter is 

as much a part of the culture as the dirt 
floors beneath their feet. 

In my honor, the family prepared 
Ecuador's traditional delicacy, cuy 
(guinea pig). Although many foreigners 
may be repulsed by the idea of eating 
an animal traditionally kept by us as a 
pet, the Ecuadorians believe guinea pigs 


serve no other purpose than to provide 

a great meal. José let me pick out the 
cuy I would eat that night from the pen 
behind his house. José’s father, Feliciano, 
walked me through the whole process of 
preparing the cuy. With weathered hands 
he demonstrated each step, making sure 
I understood, acting as if I would be pre- 
paring guinea pig for my own family when 
I returned home. It is amazing how much 
work it requires; and that they prepare 
every meal this way, without any of the 
luxuries of modern culture. 

Feliciano handed me the guinea pig 
on a stick and gave me the privilege of 
slowly roasting our previously furry friend 
over the fire. When dinner was ready the 
family sat on tiny stools in a circle in the 
middle of the cookhouse, with bowls full 
of potatoes, cheese, avocado, tomatoes, 
and cuy cradled in their hands. Despite all 
their hard work the past few hours, the 
long-awaited meal still took second place 
to the conversation, and the camarade- 
rie continued through the night. I felt 
completely at ease despite my new and 
foreign surroundings. This family had 
welcomed me into their home warmly, and 
I realized what a unique experience I was 
having. I went to bed with a full stomach 
and thoughts of the evening I spent with 
perfect strangers who felt like friends. 

The next morning I woke up with the 
sun and set out with José, his family, and 
other community members to visit the 
sacred rock of Padre Rumi.They take this 
hike on special occasions and my pres- 
ence luckily warranted such a trip. The 
trail was empty and the hike challenging. 
Along the trail we came to other homes 
and I met many other locals, some of 
whom decided to join us on our trek. Our 
group consisted of men, women, children, 
two horses, and a scruffy dog. I was im- 
pressed with the women, who were hiking 
in their sandals, long skirts, and shawls. 
One young woman spent the entire 
journey knitting a sweater; another, who 
was introduced to me as the president of 
San Bernardo, rode her horse bareback or 


let others ride while she held on to the 

horse’s tail and let him guide her way. I 
also took my turn riding the horses and 

resting my legs while the others climbed 
the hill with ease. 

The green hillsides vanished as we 
entered the pdramo. Some might consider 
the paramo to be a high-altitude waste- 
land; in reality it is a spectacularly vacant 
landscape with spectacular views of the 
towns and valleys below. As I observed 
our new environment I could not help but 
notice the peculiar rock formation that 
appeared out of place and mysterious 
in this barren landscape. The rock stood 
tall and wide with a rough exterior, deep 
crevices, and moss growing on its surface. 
It was called Padre Rumi, and it was our 
final destination. 

Padre Rumi is a glorious monstros- 
ity that acts as a natural monument 
and symbol of San Bernardo. As we sat 
together in the paja (tall grass), huddling 
under our ponchos and gazing at the 
magnificent rock, the president recounted 
for her visitor, the history of Padre Rumi. 
The story is complex, secretive and 
mystical, like the popular Latin American 
literature genre of magical realism, which 
accepts supernatural experiences as com- 
monplace. Although the people of San 
Bernardo are devout Evangelicals due to 
the permeation of missionaries in the 
area, their Latin American culture still 
seeps through in their mythology. 

A few of us climbed to the very top of 


Padre Rumi and admired the awe-inspiring 
360-degree view, on top of the world. 

I was right in the middle of Ecuador's fa- 
mous Avenue of the Volcanoes with clear 
views of the famous volcanoes El Altar, 
Chimborazo, and Tungurahua. 

We spent the afternoon playing in the 
paja with the children, rolling down the 
hills, and discussing with my new friends 
their idea of developing tourism to their 
corner of the world. I was excited for the 
community and their ambitions. They are 
filled with progressive ideas about how 
to improve their community whilst main- 
taining a traditional way of life. They 
accept modern culture and appreciate 
some components that make life easier, 
but above all they wish to preserve their 
traditional lifestyle, of which they are 
tremendously proud. 

I spent the rest of my time in the 
village participating in and observing the 
San Bernardo way of life. I spent time 
with Feliciano, an old man that embodies 
Ecuador tradition, in his corn fields. Since 
the village is set on the equator, the sun 
rises, falls, and casts shadows in the same 
places every day. Feliciano has lived his 
whole life on these hills and can read 
them like a clock. He always knew the 
exact time of day and he loved to show 
off this amazing yet anachronistic skill. 

I was filled with sadness and excite- 
ment when it came time for my departure. 
All my new friends came to see me go 
taking turns shaking my hand, bidding me 
farewell, inviting me to visit again and to 
bring along my friends and family. 

The bus ride back to Quito gave me 
time to reflect on San Bernardo. I real- 
ized that everything I had thought and 
expected before my trip was completely 
wrong. I had prepared myself to experi- 
ence poverty and depravity. However, not 
once in San Bernardo did I sense poverty 
as I have felt it in the past. Although 
the village is obviously without modern 
luxuries, the people live happily. I often 
found myself envying and admiring them 
and their way of life. They are surrounded 


“The people of San 
Bernardo have built 
their homes, farms, 

schools, and traditions 
into the side of the 
mountain they 

respect as a member 
of the community.” 


by family members and friends, and 
are proud that they work the land their 
ancestors gave them. 

That is a tourist attraction that cannot 
be created from scratch. ag 
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Queer Tango: 
Embracing Change 


On the eve of the first 
International Queer Tango Festival 
in Buenos Aires, tango dancer 

and writer Layne Mosler looks 

at the origin and changing roles 
of the famous dance 


A symbol of what it means to be 
Argentine. A vertical expression of a hori- 
zontal desire. An emotion that is danced. 
Since its conception in the Buenos Aires 
immigrant underworld at the turn of the 
20th century, the tango has taken on all 
of these identities. 

What began as a dance between two 
men in the working-class suburbs of the 
Argentine capital evolved into a fashion- 
ably erotic phenomenon in the salons of 
Paris in the early 1900s. Once accepted 
in Europe, the tango broke the class 
barrier in its native Argentina, captivat- 
ing a new generation of men and women 
who took the dance into its Golden Age 
during the 1940s and ‘50s, saw it through 
its near demise during the rise of rock ‘n’ 
roll, and witnessed its resurgence at the 
end of the 20th century. 

In every one of its incarnations, 
the tango has served as a powerful reflec- 
tion of its social context. Continuously 
evolving, the dance is now claiming a 
place on a world stage where traditional 
notions of gender and identity are openly 
called into question. 

“Our society is changing, and the 
tango, as an accurate mirror of society, is 
changing also. This possibility for change 
has opened the door for queer tango,” 
said Mariana Falcon, tango professor, 
dancer, and co-organizer of Buenos Aires’s 
first International Queer Tango Festival in 
November this year. 

According to Falcon, tango queer 
breaks away from the machista paradigm 
of the man as leader and the woman as 
follower, creating ‘unlimited possibilities 


<q Same-sex couples at the “Tango Queer” 
milonga (dance club) in Buenos Aires. 
Photo Credit: Ryan Bird 


for dancing’ and for self-exploration. In 
other words, as dancers interchange roles, 
as leaders and followers, they transcend 
pre-established molds and open up new 
ways of communicating in the dance. 


Una Opcién Mas 


“We want people to see queer tango as 
another option, not just as something for 
gays. It’s not a place [only] for gays and 
lesbians, but a space where it’s possible 
to explore identity and changing roles,” 
Falcon emphasized. 

Falcon, who's been teaching role- 
changing tango for over five years, co- 
founded the Tango Queer milonga (tango 
club) in Buenos Aires in June 2007 and is 
part of a growing international network 
that includes practitioners in Germany, 
Sweden, and Japan. 

The Tango Queer milonga is one of a 
small but growing number of gay-friendly 
spaces in Buenos Aires, including La 
Marshall, that are open to tango dancers 
of any sexual orientation. 

“Five years ago, there wasn’t a milonga 
where [same-sex couples] could dance 
without worrying about how they'd be 
perceived,” said Augusto Balizano, tango 
professor, dancer, and co-founder of La 
Marshall. “La Marshall is a space where 
people - all people - feel comfortable, 
where they can communicate and freely 
transmit their emotions.” 

Balizano, who performs in Buenos 
Aires and throughout the world with 
dance partner Miguel Moyano, also orga- 
nized the city’s first tango championship 
‘with no sex role distinction’ in 2006. 

“On all the entry forms for the 
World and the Metropolitan Tango 
Championships, they have a space for 
male and female,” Balizano said. “We de- 
cided to do something that didn’t require 
a ‘he’ and a ‘she’ We're not doing it in the 
interest of fomenting a revolution.” 

“Tango has a history in Buenos Aires 
that it doesn’t have in other parts of the 


“As a portent and 

a promoter of change, 
queer tango is 
arguably the most 
noteworthy sign that 
a dance steeped 

in traditional gender 
roles is evolving.” 


world,” he continued. “Here, it’s not just 
a dance. I’m not against this. In fact, I’m 
very traditional, and I love the milongas 
where people still use the cabeceo [a nod 
that serves as an invitation to dance]. I 
like the fact that the tango evolved as a 
dance between a man and a woman. What 
Miguel and I do is another option.” 


Rethinking Roles 


As a portent and a promoter of 
change, tango queer is arguably the most 
noteworthy sign that a dance steeped 
in traditional gender roles is evolving. 
For tango devotees who want to keep 
their fingers on the pulse of the dance, 
the movement's philosophy is worth 
considering. 

“For anyone who wants to understand 
the dance, you have to learn how to lead. 
If you don’t understand how movement is 
generated [you can’t become a complete 
dancer]. The more people who can get to 
that point, the more the dance is going 
to develop,” says Mia Helmer Jensen, a 
Danish dance anthropologist currently 
living in Buenos Aires. 

In other words, experiencing both 
roles changes a dancer's relationship to 
the tango - and to herself. 

“Leading puts you in another place. 
Girls tend to be afraid at first but 
then they realize that they can do it. 
[Likewise] men lose something if they 
don’t allow themselves to be led - it re- 
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laxes you. It’s another way to experience 
the dance,” Falc6n says. 

Regardless of the role each dancer 
chooses, queer tango preserves that most 
essential ingredient in the tango - that 
of two forming one, moving and commu- 
nicating as a unit. 


Contending with Tradition 


Though queer tango respects many 
of the essential elements of the tango, 
most of its practitioners agree that it will 
take many years before same-sex dancing 
is accepted in traditional Buenos Aires 
milongas. 

“It's a paradox that the traditional 
tango scene is so against same-sex danc- 
ing, because it was so much part of the 
creation of the tango,” Helmer Jensen 
says. “As long as tango has existed, the 
gay community has been part of it,” 
she adds. “The tango began as a dance 
between men. This shifted to something 
problematic due to European influences.” 

In many well-established milongas, 
Helmer Jensen explains, same-sex dancers 
often come face to face with those who 


believe that ‘real tango’ is between a man 
and a woman - and who feel threatened 
by the idea of ‘tango gay’. 

“Once you accept something [Like 
queer tango], you're going to have to 
question yourself and your whole safe 
world,” Helmer Jensen says. “Enjoying 
sensuality with someone of your own 
sex leads you to question your own life, 
to transform your understanding of the 
world. Perhaps people fear such transfor- 
mations.” 


The Queer Tango Festival — Forging 
a New Path 


Geared toward dancers of any sexual 
orientation, the First International Queer 
Tango Festival in Buenos Aires in 
November represents an effort to come to 
terms with these traditional forces and to 
clear a path toward new ways of thinking 
about tango. 

The festival, like the queer tango 
classes and milongas currently on offer 
in the Argentine capital, will focus on 
dancing tango without assigning roles ac- 
cording to gender. Sponsored by the city 
government of Buenos Aires and bringing 
together participants from around the 
world, the festival will feature a series 
of workshops, conferences, classes, 
milongas, and art exhibits. 

“Our goal is to create a new space 
where people have openness, acceptance, 


“Regardless of 
the role each dancer 
chooses, queer tango 

preserves that most 
essential ingredient 

in the tango — that of 
two forming one, moving 
and communicating 

as a unit.” 


and visibility - where they have the power 
to express themselves with more freedom. 
Where there aren't so many defined limits 
and norms,” explains co-organizer Roxana 
Gargano. 

Open to same-sex couples and to 
‘every person who wants to promote a 
respect for diversity’, the Queer Tango 
Festival embodies a significant step to- 
ward Gargano’s hopes for the future. 

“In five years, I hope we don’t have 
to classify milongas as queer-friendly or 
not. In the long run, I hope we can incor- 
porate queer tango as another option 
at the milonga and not have to create 
special spaces for it,” Gargano says. “But 
we have to turn on the light first to raise 
people’s consciousness. Integration will 
come later.” 
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Japanese at 12,000 Feet 


Andre Kobayashi Deckrow 
spent six months in Bolivia 
researching the history of 
Japanese immigration to South 
America’s poorest nation. 


People who have visited (and even lived 
in) La Paz, are usually very surprised to 
learn that the city is home to a vibrant and 
historic Japanese community. Few would 
describe La Paz as an international city; 
European influences are less visible here 
than in the other South American capitals, 
and aside from the expatriates who haunt 
the city’s Alexander Coffee, ethnically, La 
Paz seems a very homogenous place. In 
fact, the only connection to Japan that one 
might notice is the innumerable minibuses 
— most imported third- or fourth-hand from 
Chile or Peru - that still bear their original 
Japanese-language markings. 

However, further investigation uncovers 
numerous Japanese-owned businesses and 
successful Japanese-led cultural initia- 
tives in the Bolivian capital. Indeed, the 
Japanese of La Paz are more prominent 
than their small number might suggest. At 
almost 12,000 feet - about the same height 
as Mount Fuji - they also form the highest 
Japanese community in the world. 

As one of South America’s poorest coun- 
tries, Bolivia might seem like a perplexing 
destination for Japanese immigrants. After 
all, everything that Japan represents today, 
- sleek cars, ultra-modern buildings, futur- 
istic technology, and societal hyper-effi- 
ciency — seems to find its polar opposite in 
La Paz. However, these images of Japan are 
only a product of its economic success in 
the past forty years, when actually Japanese 
immigration to South America dates back to 
the first half of the twentieth century, when 
Japan could provide little in the way of 
economic security to its citizens. 


The Early Immigrants to South 
America 


Although the first Japanese arrived 
in South America around the1900s, 


it was not until the 1920s, after the 
United States effectively banned further 
Japanese immigration to the US that 

a sizeable number of whom many were 
poor tenant farmers arrived on the South 
American continent. They were essentially 
attracted by the offer of arable land from 
most notably Brazil and Peru, and of ma- 
terial support from Japanese government- 
supported companies. The government of 
Japan actively promoted emigration in 
hopes of alleviating economic strain as 
the country undertook land reform during 
the pre-World War II period of hyper- 
modernization. Immigration companies, 
having obtained concessions from South 
American governments eager to populate 
uninhabited wilderness, organized the 
colonies and made logistical arrange- 
ments for these volunteers. 

Suffice it to say, life was difficult for 
the even the earliest Japanese immigrants 
in South America. Infrastructure was 
non-existent and land often required sig- 
nificant work before it became farmable. 
Many, after realizing they could not make 
an adequate living as farmers, moved to 
urban centers where they established 
small shops and businesses. This second- 
ary migration was compounded by the 
necessary movement of Nise7 (second- 
generation Japanese born and raised in 
South America) to pursue higher educa- 
tion. Many would never return to their 
rural homes. The major South American 
cities, like Buenos Aires and Sao Paulo 
- the latter of which boasts the largest 
Japanese population outside of Japan 
— were never the focus of organized im- 
migration. The large Japanese communi- 
ties were merely the result of secondary, 
urban migration. 

Immigration came to a halt during 
World War II, but the immediate postwar 
period brought with it another wave of 
Japanese immigration. These immigrants, 
most of whom had lost everything in 
the war, settled largely in pre-existing 
Japanese communities. Unlike their 
prewar brethren, many came to South 
America with no intention of farming. 


Not surprisingly, major Japanese im- 
migration to South America ended in the 
early 1960s, as Japan’s economic growth 
became apparent. However, up until 
that time, those emigrating from Japan 
believed that South America held greater 
potential for economic development. 


Early Immigration to Bolivia 


When compared to the rest of South 
America, Japanese immigration to Bolivia 
was a much later-occurring phenomenon. 
The government of Bolivia in the 1920s 
and 30s seemed relatively uninterested in 
facilitating immigration as local popula- 
tions provided sufficient agricultural 
labor. Domestic strife - notably the Chaco 
War - also focused political priorities 
elsewhere, as evinced by the lack of 
diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Bolivia until 1940. Despite that, a small 
number of Japanese found their way to 
Bolivia in the prewar period. 

The majority of these immigrants 
were rubber trappers, who, unhappy with 
conditions in Peru (their original country 
of settlement) moved to the frontiers 
of eastern Bolivia. As the rubber boom 
ended, many moved to larger towns 
where they established sole proprietor- 
ships. Some in the lowlands ventured 
into agriculture. Overall, however, prewar 
immigration to Bolivia was fairly limited. 
Historians Daniel Masterson and Sayaka 
Funada-Clausen estimate that the total 
prewar Japanese population in Bolivia 
numbered less than a thousand. 

The agricultural colony served as the 
primary basis of Japanese immigration 
to Bolivia in the postwar period. Japan’s 
postwar uncertainty, coupled with a 
Bolivian government eager to increase 
agricultural production, created an atmo- 
sphere conducive to attracting Japanese 
to Bolivia. In less than a decade in east- 
ern Bolivia, just outside of Santa Cruz, 
four sizeable agricultural colonies were 
established. Over time, these colonies en- 
joyed substantial economic success. Even 


“Japanese immigration 
to Bolivia differed 

from the more organized 
and highly isolated 
agricultural-colony-based 
model that typified early 
Japanese immigration to 
South America.” 


today in the nation’s supermarkets, rice 
produced by the farming cooperatives is 
easily found. Its packaging features two 
green trees over a large yellow circle. In 
total, some 64,000 Japanese immigrated 
to newly-established colonies in eastern 
Bolivia in the years following World War IT. 
Given the lack of arable land in and 
around La Paz, it is not surprising that 
the history of immigration in Bolivia's 
capital largely mirrors that of other large 
South American cities, albeit on a much 
smaller scale. Since La Paz’s Japanese 
community was formed by second- 
ary migration, the arrival date of the 
first Japanese is unknown. It probably 
occurred toward the end of the second 
decade of the 20" century, as by 1923 
there were enough Japanese in the city to 
justify founding the Japanese Association 
of Bolivia. By the mid-1930s, according 
to Masterson and Funada-Clausen, the 
Japanese there (who numbered just 72 in- 
dividuals) were thriving with fifteen small 
shops, seven restaurants, five hair salons, 
and even a textile factory. 


Postwar Immigration 


La Paz’s Japanese community grew 
slowly in the postwar period. As there was 
never organized immigration to the city, 
the Japanese who arrived chose to do 
so individually. The majority of Japanese 
came from the newly established agricul- 
tural colonies near Santa Cruz, usually 
in search of greater opportunity or to 
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“Not surprisingly, 
major Japanese 
immigration to South 
America ended in the 
early 1960s, as Japan's 
economic growth 
became apparent.” 
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attend university. Additionally, in the 
1970s, a new breed of immigrant altered 
the composition of Japanese commu- 
nity considerably. These new immigrants 
were not escaping economic uncertainty 
in their homelands but rather were a 
direct consequence of Japan’s postwar 
emergence. At the time, major Japanese 
companies (like Mitsubishi) were building 
factories in La Paz, and with the factories 
came a large number of Japanese manag- 
ers and engineers to oversee operations. 
A sudden demand for Japanese-speaking 
labor also brought a substantial number 
of Nisei Japanese-Bolivians (again, mostly 
from the colonies near Santa Cruz) to the 
capital. During this period, the number 
of Japanese in La Paz swelled to some 
two thousand, a figure that has not been 
surpassed since. 

Although a large majority of these fac- 
tory employees returned to Japan when 
most of these ventures closed in the 
1980s (of the five large manufacturing 
plants established during the time, only 
one continues to operate today), some 
chose to remain in La Paz, having already 
set down roots. Perhaps mostly due to 
the small size of the preexisting Japanese 
community, these new Japanese-Bolivians 
hold important roles in the city’s vari- 


ous Japanese organizations. Also, as a 
direct result of this recent immigration, 
the median age of the Japanese is lower 
than in other parts of South America. 
Elsewhere on the continent, the major- 
ity of Isse7 (original immigrants) are no 
longer involved in community manage- 
ment — it was only last year that the 
Japanese Association of La Paz elected its 
first Nisei president, a feat most Japanese 
communities in South America achieved 
in the late 1960s. 


Bolivia Today: 
The Japanese Gardens 


Today, estimates put the total number 
of Japanese in La Paz, regardless of 
generation, at roughly one thousand, or 
about 150 families. While this is a tiny 
sliver of the city’s 1.2 million citizens, 
visitors to La Paz need not look too hard 
to discover a Japanese presence if you 
know where to look. 

The unquestioned cultural highlight of 
La Paz’s Japanese community is its large 
Japanese garden located near Calle 8 in 
Calacoto in the Zona Sur. Originally built 
in 1975 by the Japanese Association with 
the financial assistance of Japanese com- 
panies; the 5,000-square-meter garden is 
one of the few public green spaces in the 
city. A Japanese garden, it was believed, 
would symbolize the important Japanese 
presence within the community. Until the 
construction of the garden, the Japanese, 
a small but influential group, lacked any 
public space they could consider their 
own. The Association’s decision to build 
the garden was also motivated by its 
counterparts in Sao Paulo and Buenos 
Aires, which, to great fanfare, had built 
sizeable public Japanese gardens in 
prominent public spaces just a few years 
earlier. 

La Paz’s city government, in support 
of the Japanese community, donated the 
land to the Japanese Association. After 
constructing the garden, the Association 
donated it back to the city for use as a 


public park. Sadly, the local government 
of La Paz, now charged with the garden’s 
administration, lacked the requisite funds 
to maintain the space, and the garden 

fell into disrepair. For most of its history, 
the city kept the garden closed. It did 

not reopen until 2004, when the Nippon 
Foundation, a non-profit established to 
support Japanese communities outside of 
Japan, donated US$25,000 to refurbish the 
garden. This money allowed the Japanese 
Association to essentially rebuild it. 

The inner pond, which serves as the main 
focus of the garden, was refurbished, and 
an adjoining pavilion-type structure was 
erected. In addition, a separate karesan- 
sui (dry rock garden) was also built on 
the site. Most impressive, however, is the 
garden’s use of shakkei (borrowed scen- 
ery). Shakkei aims to bring scenery located 
outside of the garden into the garden 
itself. In the La Paz Japanese garden, 

the magnificent red cliffs that rise above 
the city are incorporated into the garden’s 
design, giving visitors the impression 

of being in a much larger space. Indeed, 
when visiting the garden, the frenzy 

of La Paz seems to slip away. 


Japanese Festivals 


In addition to being a pleasant space 
to relax, the garden serves as a venue for 
the Japanese to celebrate their heritage 
while also promoting their culture to their 
Bolivian compatriots. Each September, 
the garden plays host to the Japanese 
Association’s annual matsuri (festival) a 
weekend celebration of Japanese culture. 
Complete with performances, competitions, 
and Japanese food, the event is popular 
with Japanese and Bolivians alike, and 
usually draws over three thousand visitors. 

One cannot discuss Japanese culture 
in La Paz without mentioning Japanese 
food. Since the Japanese in La Paz have 
a long history of entrepreneurship, it 
should not be surprising then that the 
city boasts five Japanese-owned Japanese 
restaurants in the city, serving sushi, teri- 


JAPANESE FOOD AT ALTITUDE 


While all of the Japanese restaurants 
in La Paz are good, here are a couple 
recommendations. 


Kechan 

* For Japanese-style ramen, perfect 
on a cold Andean evening, try 
Kenchan, operated in conjunc- 

tion with the La Paz Japanese 
Association. Located on the third 
floor of the Japanese Association 
building - a large yellow edifice 

a block from Plaza Estudiantes 

— Kenchan serves good food in large 
portions. 


Wagamama 

* Wagamama, the unquestioned 
leader of La Paz’s Japanese restau- 
rants, is located across from the 
Ketal Supermarket in Sopacachi. 
More upscale than Kenchan, 
Wagamama serves a wide variety 
of quality Japanese fare, includ- 
ing sushi. Diners should put aside 
their concerns about eating raw fish 
in Bolivia (do not worry, the fish 

is safe), and pick up a Masamaki, 
the restaurant's signature sushi roll 
- imagine a long California 


yaki chicken, and Japanese-style ramen. 
Some include traditional Japanese recipes 
using local ingredients such as fish from 
near-by Lake Titicaca. 

From the Japanese gardens to the 
Japanese food made with local ingredi- 
ents, the history of Japanese immigration 
to Bolivia can be easily mapped out. Once 
you know where to look, it isn’t hard to 
get a glimpse of La Paz’s small but signifi- 
cant Japanese community, just make sure 
you first take the time to acclimate. 


roll covered with fresh Lake Titicaca 
trout then served with a delicious 
sweet honey sauce. In my six months 
in Japanese communities throughout 
South America, the Masamaki was 
my favorite food item. 


Blueberries Cafe 

* Although not a traditional 
Japanese restaurant, I would 

be remiss if I failed to men- 

tion Blueberries Café, a relatively 
new entry to the La Paz dining 
scene. Located on Plaza Avaroa in 
Sopacachi, just a few doors south 
of Alexander Coffee (no doubt its 
main competitor), Blueberries Café 
is a Japanese-owned café with a 
full food menu (one look at the 
menu and the Japanese influence is 
obvious). Prices here are similar to 
Alexander Coffee, but the atmo- 
sphere is a little less hectic, it is 
considerably less smoky, and the 
food is a lot better. I highly recom- 
mend the teriyaki chicken and the 
blueberry pancakes (though probably 
not at the same time). Perhaps most 
importantly, they offer free Wifi. 
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From the Road: 
Ecuador on Four Wheels 


A Site-seeing in the Old Town, Quito 


“The freshwater 
dolphins came to check 
us out and the oversized 
colorful butterflies 
occasionally rested on 
my shoulder or balanced 
delicately on the side of 
the boat.” 


Each edition one of our intrepid 
members shares their story from 
the road. This edition Rita Egan 
gives us a snapshot of how she 
traveled around Ecuador with her 
walking frame. 


If you're disabled, Ecuador is not the 
first destination that comes to mind. 
Guidebooks are frankly discouraging 
and there is little advice at hand if you 
choose to rise to the challenge. Perhaps 
my experience will help. For 3 weeks this 
summer I explored Ecuador with a walker 
on wheels. Here is my report 

I have scoliosis and disc disease as 
well as a dodgy knee. I’m also 63 and not 
the thinnest lady on the planet. I have 
some mobility but need a walker with 
seat and wheels to keep me moving. At 
home I use a scooter. Well, the scooter 
was not an option - but I figured there 
had to be ways of getting around with 
my wheels. I didn’t visit Ecuador alone. 
My good friend Paul met me in Quito 
but when he was climbing mountains I 
headed out on my own. 

Airlines are used to transporting dis- 


abled passengers so getting to Quito from 
England was trouble free. I pre-booked 
a ride from the airport to my hotel. The 
Auberge Inn is a great place to hang out 
- I'm sure it’s the best value in Quito, but 
honestly - not the best accommodation 
for a person who is stairs challenged. 
Still I managed because there was always 
help at hand if I needed it. On a more 
positive front, The Inn is just a block and 
half from the tram and as these are all 
ramped and accessible, getting around 
Quito in a north to south direction was 
fairly easy. Across town is more difficult 
as only the newer buses have easy access 
for wheelchairs. Still, taxis don’t cost much 
more than $1.00 if you're stuck, or just 
tired, although I prided myself on using 
them as little as possible. Oh, and the taxi 
guys were great too - and never seemed to 
mind stowing the walker in the trunk. 
Quito is overlooked by Pichincha - one 
of the many active volcanos in this re- 
gion. Getting up the side of the mountain 
proved easy. A quick $3.00 taxi to the 
cablecar and special arrangements for 
disabled travelers, meant that I was up 
the side of the mountain in no time and 
able to enjoy the fantastic views of the 
city below and Cotopaxi in the distance. 
I wanted to see the Quilatoa crater - a 
beautiful lake high in the sierras. I could 
have done this trip on the bus, but I 
didn’t have the time. Safari Tours orga- 
nized a tour for me and as most of the 
journey involved sitting in a jeep I did the 
Quilatoa Loop - latacunga, Pujii, Tigua 
and Zumbahua - without difficulty. We 
watched Tunguruahua pouring out smoke 
on the horizon; saw enough llamas to last 
the rest of my lifetime, and some of the 
most beautiful scenery you can imagine. 
My next target was the jungle. Well, 
this was more of a challenge - but deter- 
mined to find a way, and again with the 
help of Safari Tours, I (and my walker) 
flew to Lago Agrio. There I was met by 
guides and fellow travellers. We were 
headed for the Cuaybeno Reserve which 
involved a fairly rough 3 hour bus ride 
to the river and then a 3 hour trip ona 


motorized canoe (half of which was in 
driving rain and in the dark). I was given 
two seats to myself for extra leg room 
but the unexpected discovery that there 
would be no electricity or running water 
when we got there, did dampen my spirits 
a little. However, the local guides came 
up trumps. They found all sorts of ways of 
getting me from the canoes up the muddy 
banks of the river - using seats from the 
boat - wood from the camps and what- 
ever they could find to act as a bridge. 

It was tough - but I got lots of help. 

I never fell down or in and the rubber 
boots I was given fitted perfectly. 

I couldn’t trek through the jungle with 
the rest of the group, so I spent most 
of my time in a canoe on the river with 
one of the local guides. This meant I 
learned from an expert how to fish with a 
stick: some twine, a hook and a piece of 
chicken. Thus, I was the only member of 
our group who actually landed a piranha 
despite many attempts by my fellow ex- 
plorers. There are other advantages to not 
being part of a group. Because there was 
just the two of us, my guide and I some- 
times drifted along with the current. The 
freshwater dolphins came right up to our 
boat to check us over and the oversized 
colorful butterflies would occasionally 
rest on my shoulder or balance delicately 
on the side of the boat. 

Bafios is beside the Tungurahua 
Volcano. It’s a pleasant tourist resort and 
is about 4 hours by bus from Quito. Paul 
and I did find an accessible hotel and it 
was fairly easy to get around the town. 
We had the best breakfast in Ecuador 
in Bafios. However, the chivas used for 
seeing sites around town were hard to 
get into and uncomfortable even though 
they had room for the walker in the back. 
Some of the hot baths are accessible 
and certainly worth a visit. Otavalo, the 
historical market town a couple of hours 
north of Quito, was easily achieved via 
local transport and we spent a pleasant 
morning buying crafts from the stalls. 

On my last day in Ecuador, Safari Tours 
organized a trip for me to the Bellavista 


Cloud Forest. I couldn't hike but spent a 
pleasurable couple of hours watching the 
many varieties of humming birds coming 
to feed. You could see the orchids from 
the roads. We came back past salmon 
farms and stunning scenery. 

The people of Quito were unfailingly 
helpful whenever I needed assistance 
and although many of the buildings are 
inaccessible, if you can manage a few 
stairs, it’s still possible to see most of the 
major sites. The old town is a struggle as 
it’s on a hill, but by strategic use of the 
tram system you can cut down on a great 
deal of the pain. Also, I felt that Quito 
acknowledged the existence of the dis- 
abled. The main thoroughfares are ramped 
for wheelchair users and I did see quite 
a number of disabled people out on the 
streets. However, there’s no denying that 
once you are away from the main part of 
town life can be difficult. The newer bus 
station on the north side of town is ac- 
cessible as is the airport but the old bus 
station in the south of the city is awful 
- and I don’t know how much I would 
have been willing to deal with its many 
obstacles if I had been alone. As it was, 
Paul and I traveled together when buses 
were involved and I was very grateful 
for the help. 

When I needed to recover from the 
physical demands of a day out, I headed 
to the Hilton Colon which was kind 
enough to give me an affordable day pass 
to its spa. There I was able to relax in 
the open air heated pool, Jacuzzi, sauna 
and steam room. The South American 
Explorers Club is a friendly haven for trav- 
elers. Unfortunately, it’s not particularly 
accessible - maybe because no one ever 
really believes disabled travelers explore 
South America. Well, one just did - and I 
can’t wait to return. dy 


WV = lop to bottom: In the Cuaybeno Reserve, 
in the streets of Barios, and overlooking the 
Quilotoa Crator. 
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SAE in the Community: 
The Urubamba River Clean Up 


A river of bottles floats down the Rio Urubamba 
before this year’s clean up day. 


Volunteer Martha Crouley 
reports on the South American 
Explorers Urubamba River clean 
up day in Peru. 


Peru’s Urubama River begins high 
up in the Andes south east of Cusco, 
flowing 724 kilometers past Machu 
Picchu and through the Sacred Valley to 
eventually join the Ucayali River, which 
in turn flows into the Amazon. It runs 
through the very heart of what was the 
Inca Empire, and was given the name 
Willcamayu (Sacred River) by the Incas 
- they believed it to be a counterpart or 
reflection of what they referred to as the 
other great “river” of the universe: the 
Milky Way. Revered by the Incas, the river 


was kept strictly clean and maintained 
and used intensely for agricultural and 
transport purposes. 

Today, however, tells a different 
story. The historical waterway is far from 
revered or clean. Instead, the river is one 
of Peru’s most contaminated. It car- 
ries less water than it once did and the 
water that does flow is so polluted it has 
become a danger to the heath of local 
people. Plastic, diapers, bottles, clothing 
and an excess of non-biodegradable prod- 
ucts mean that plant and animal life has 
been significantly reduced. Parasitic and 
gastrointestinal diseases have also risen 
amongst the local people who use the 
river for cooking and washing. Hotels and 
restaurants in the villages situated along 


the course of the river, empty untreated 
waste into the waters. Garbage lines the 
river banks. 

Change is evidently needed if the 
once-sacred river is to be preserved. 

One way to make a difference is through 
a clean-up. Public clean-ups - where 
volunteers are shuttled onto buses and 
driven to the offending sites, armed with 
plastic gloves and bags to fill - not only 
help with the physical removal of rubbish 
but also help raise awareness of the need 
for change. The South American Explorers 
Club in Cusco has been active in helping 
with local clean ups. In 2003, the first 
ever public clean-up of the Inca Trail, was 
in fact organized by SAE. The club also 
organised Urubamba River clean ups in 
the years 2002-2004 (the first, in 2002, 
found diapers and clothing that had been 
out of production for 10 years); as well 
as a clean-up of the road from Cusco into 
the Sacred Valley earlier this year. 

And, on 15" September 2007, the 
fourth Urubamba River clean-up organized 
by South American Explorers took place. 
Nearly 300 people - students, tourists, 
and locals alike - set off from Cusco’s 
Plaza de San Francisco early on Saturday 
morning. Buses took the volunteers to 
Urubamba, where they were divided into 
groups, with each group responsible for 
cleaning a designated section of the river 
- in total, 33km of the river was covered, 
from Urubamba to Cachicata. Equipped 
with plastic gloves and bags, volunteers 
either walked down the river banks, col- 
lecting rubbish as they went, or hopped 
into rafts (complete with experienced 
guides), which zigzagged across the 
river, collecting rubbish from areas 
inaccessible by foot. 

Volunteers were confronted with an 
almost overwhelming array of plastic 
bags, bottles, nappies and the odd pair of 
socks. One particularly dirty tree hang- 
ing over the riverbank was completely 
wrapped in plastic bags, taken there by 
the tide: it took a boatful of volunteers, 
3 large rubbish bags and almost half an 
hour to clean it. After three exhausting 


hours and numerous bags of rubbish later, 
each group had successfully removed as 
much rubbish as possible from their 
respective sections, and hungry volun- 
teers were taken off to the Parque Zonal 
in Urubamba where lunch (donated by 
various Sacred Valley and Cusco res- 
taurants) awaited. Though tiring and 
somewhat dirty, the day was enjoyable 
and satisfying - not to mention incredibly 
productive. A whopping 25 tons 

of rubbish was collected and taken to 

the Urubamba landfill site. 

However, a one-off day is simply not 
enough. A long-term arrangement is 
needed if the situation is to improve. 
Environmental damage not only to the 
Urubamba River but to the Sacred Valley 
as a whole is a major worry. There have 
been significant steps forward - the Inca 
Trail is now closed for a month every 
year for maintenance (allowing it a much 
needed clean and a chance to breathe), 
whilst a new recycling plant has recently 
opened in Cusco to deal with inorganic 
rubbish. But it is difficult to put measures 
into action when budgets do not allow 
for the development of efficient recy- 
cling programs that can reach everyone. 
Tourism is integral to the area but it is 
vital for the future that it is environmen- 
tally sustainable. Unfortunately most of 
the profits from tourism in the area go to 
Lima or abroad, leaving little to be spent 
on protecting the Sacred Valley, despite 
its status as Peru’s main tourist draw. 
Educating people - locals, businesses 
and tourists alike - on how to dispose of 
rubbish responsibly and environmentally 
is therefore essential. With this is mind, 
South American Explorers are organising 
a series of commercials to be played on 
the radio over the course of the next year, 
as well as a poster campaign. Both in 
Spanish and Quechua they will be aimed 
at changing the mentality of people liv- 
ing in the area, as well as encouraging 
local authorities to provide more efficient 
and more easily accessible waste disposal 
facilities. oy 


Vv 


Volunteers collected over 25 tons of rubbish from 
the Urubamba river and surrounding areas. 
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Insider Knowledge 


SAE Member News 


Hand Carriers Needed 

Did you know that now if you can carry a 
small parcel of books, or magazines to one of 
our clubhouses from the US, you are eligible 
for a prize in the way of a thank you! 

If you hand carry some magazines, books 
or general suuplies to BA, Cusco, Lima, 
or Ecuador you will receive a free night 
accomodation in a great hostel near 

the club or entry into one of our events 
for free. For more information contact 
admin@saexplorers.org or email us 
directly at the club! 


Clubhouse Internships 

Looking to gain experience in your field 
of work, or are you simply looking for a 
career break? Each SAE clubhouse offers 
internships in the fields of Travel Writing, 
Marketing/ Advertising, Research, Member 
Services, Volunteering and more. The 
length and availablilty of the internships 
vary from club to club, but one thing 
remains the same. Internships with us are 
a great way to meet people, build your 
CV, change your career and experience 
living in another country. Contact each 
club indiviually. 


Member Opportunity 

Can't Sing? Can’t Dance? Never mind 

- you could still be a star. A company 
called Fresh Tracks Travel is looking 

for travelers who want to share their 
experiences, and they contacted us. 
The Canadian-based independent 
adventure travel company is putting 
out a casting call for adventurous 
travelers, to become its roving “adventure 
ambassadors”. The company is not just 
looking for dare-devil younger travelers, 
but people of all ages. 

The idea is that they will sponsor a 
handful of travelers to do their thing 
and report weekly on their trips. Write 
in about why you love to travel off the 
beaten path, your taste for adventure, 
and the trip you're planning, 

to www.freshtracks.ca. 


5-Minute 
Member Interview 
Amy Scott 


Amy has been living in Buenos Aires since 
May 2007. When she is not sipping mate, 
learning bandoneon (the tango accordion), 
or practicing her Spanish she edits Moon 
Handbooks, Rick Steves’ guides, and other 
publications and websites. 


Where is the last place you traveled 
to in South America? What did you 
think of it? 

I went to Tucuman Province in September 
for the Fiesta Nacional de la Empanada in 
Famailla, Argentina. 


What was the best meal you ate 

on your last trip? 

There were so many, since I was traveling 
with four other foodies! It’s a really close 
tie between panchos (hot dogs) with tons 
of amazing toppings, pizza a la parrilla 
with an amazing slightly smoky tomato 


Manager Musings 
Miles Buest 


I like living in Lima because: the ab- 
sence of sun prevents my skin from aging. 


My favourite night out includes: 

an argument over the bill; memory 
loss; avoiding the temptation to go to 
Tequila Rock. 
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sauce, and the competition empanadas 
at the festival. 


What is the best advice you have 
about traveling? 

Don’t plan too much. Allow time for the 
unexpected (both good and bad). 


What is the one thing you always 
make sure you have when you set off 
on a trip? 

My journal, plus another small notebook for 
jotting down ideas, email addresses, recom- 
mendations from others, etc. 


In your opinion, what is the best thing 
about the South American Explorers? 
The people! Through SAE I’ve met a lot 
of fun people who are passionate about 
travel and are creative about finding ways 
to make their dreams a reality. 


A good day trip is: to the Santa Monica 
Women’s Prison (Political Wing). 


I applied to be a SAE manager because: 
of the generous pension scheme. 


Before SAE, I: was a pig-lifting cham- 
pion in the Kelabit Highlands, Sarawak. 


Join SAE 


Trip Planning: Over 30 years of expert 
advice to help you plan your trip to South 
America. Think you can stump us? Go ahead, 
we dare you! 


is 


Volunteer Work: Comprehensive and 
yet hand-picked database of volunteer 
opportunities in South America. 


is 


[3 Free club magazine: Subscription to the 
South American Explorers quarterly 64 page 
magazine worth US$22!! 
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WHERE TO FIND US! 


Buenos Aires Clubhouse 


Estados Unidos 577 

San Telmo - Buenos Aires 

Argentina 1011 

Phone: (54 11) 4307 9625 

E-mail: baclub@saexplorers.org 

Website: www.saexplorers.org/clubhouses/buenosaires/ 


Cusco Clubhouse 


Choquechaca 188, No. 4, Cusco, Peru 

MAILING ADDRESS: 

Apartado 500, Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

E-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 

Website: www.saexplorers.org/clubhouses/cusco/ 


Lima Clubhouse 


Calle Piura 135, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

E-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 

Website: www.saexplorers.org/clubhouses/lima/ 


Quito Clubhouse 


Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 

MAILING ADDRESS: 

Apartado 17-21-431 Eloy Alfaro, Quito 
Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 

E-mail: quitoclub@saexplorers.org 

Website: www.saexplorers.org/clubhouses/quito/ 


U.S. Headquarters 


126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
Toll Free: 1-800-274-0568 

Outside the US: 607-277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@saexplorers.org 

Website: www. saexplorers.org 
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Membership 
Categories 


Annual Regular 


US$50 Individual 

US$80 Couple 

Apart from all our services mentioned 
above, a Regular membership also in- 
cludes a laminated rabid bat spittle-proof 
membership card, and a subscription to 
the SAE monthly enewsletter. 


Annual Contributing 


US$80 Individual 

US$125 Couple 

These members contribute immeasurably 
to the general cheer of their Club. They 
receive a free T-shirt in addition to all 
of the regular perks. 


Annual Supporting 


US$150 Indiviual 

US$225 Couple 

As the name implies, these members 

are virtual pillars, generously supporting 
their Club in its heroic efforts. Supporting 
Members receive a book of their choice 
from our catalog. ALSO a Supporting 
Member may also bestow TWO free gift 
subscriptions to the South American 
Explorer at any time during the period 
of his/her membership. 


Life 


US$750 Indiviual 

US$1,150 Couple 

Our worthy Life Members receive all the 
benefits of club membership during their 
mortal tour of this planet. Life Members 
may also confer TEN free gift subscrip- 
tions on their pals and cronies at any 
time and a book of their choice from our 
catalog. 


Afterlife 


US$7500 Individual 

US$10,000 Couple 

As an Afterlife Member you will, of 
course, receive all the benefits mentioned 


above. In addition, when you pass into 
the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s 
erpetual gratitude. You will know the 
ue meaning of immortality as you return 
ach year to preside at the annual Club 
acchanal held in your honor. Imagine 
he envy of your fellow spirits when they 
witness this outpouring of affection 

and devotion to your revered memory, 

a blessed dividend of immortality that 
might have been theirs had they but fol- 
lowed your Sublime example during their 
brief and pointless jigs upon the stage 
of life! 
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Order Form 


Postage and Handling 


Note : Do not include 
membership fee or sales 
tax when calculating 
postage and handling 
using this table. When 
shipping to more than 
one address, add $3.00 to 
Postage and Handling. For 
UPS 2"! Day, add $10.00 
to postage. For Next Day 
air, add $20.00 to postage 
(continental U.S. only) 
Allow 7-14 days for deliv- 
ery in the U.S. 


Domestic Orders 


$15.01 to $25 
$25.01 to $50... 
$50.01 to $75....... 

$75.01 to $100.....$14.25 
$100.01 to $150... 
$150.01 to $200... 
$200.01 to $250... 
Over $250.........006 $22.70 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent 
outside the U.S. and you 
are paying by credit card, 
we will add the cost of 
airmail. If you wish, send 
your order, and we will 
advise you of the total 
cost plus postage charges 
so you can pay by check. 
Foreign checks and money 
orders must be in U.S. 
funds drawn on a bank 
with a U.S. office. 

Gift Certificates are avail- 
able in any denomination; 
U.S. $10.00 minimum. 
Send a Gift Membership, 
merchandise, or free 
catalog to the person 

of your choice. Simply 
specify their name, ad- 
dress and the items you 
want shipped in the “Ship 
to” section. 


Membership/Merchandise 


Merchandise (see pages 60-64) 


Item # Item Name Price 


Quantity 


Subtotal 
8.25% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 
Postage and Handling (see chart above) 
Membership 
Gift Membership 
Members/subscribers outside the US add US$10 (US$7 Canada) for magazine postage 


TOTAL US$ 


Bill to: Membership Shipping 
NETIIVES  eeseekeanncnacébenes BEE ROAR SHOACESSSEcRCEEseOLEE CDE EAE SSHRC PER CRCA HONE 
ACCTESS ccccccccsceveveveosscccsscccece tees ssssevevaceccsccatececsestvessseseess New Member or Subscriber 
Giby/State/ Zips eoeeeeectecceevccestetccocaes sense rene sects coustarcceeaeu tens (Check category) 
Telephone eects raneeere.c ceces coc coset ee suaseuecec cov suSrsse re weeeeonss Renewing Membership # ............-+++++ 
E=mailaddress: sccccccscesscsucecesecesecececcccesecsvesqsscsscenasesesesoneets New Address 

Subscription Only* 1 year (US$22) 
Ship to: Subscription Only* 2 years (US$35) 
Name ease ciauerscacsse onoauae trseoe nace cacolautuac dr oassusvdmasiecececsese Sign me up for FREE monthly 
Address e-newsletter 
City/State/Zip 
Telephone 2: o i scsrsaeecceceesccssess steeet can sweecresce ses taus De ecseseaes 


Note: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (orders of US$15 or more) 


Membership Categories: 


NUMben eestor ears ee creeesscteeevasectace seve cou aareestaneeoees SINGLE RATE 
Expiresueccesecstrssccceseeccecesterturscerccce ene rear te varie v rcan arr cee senses Regular US$50 
Sigmatureg 22.2 Sa cicccccc ce ssccccceeee suvuevsvanteececes sueraneueesenreeess Contributing US$80 


Supporting US$150 
Life US$750 
Or call 800-274-0568 Afterlife US$7,500 


fax 607-277-6122 


Send checks payable to South American Explorers COUPLE RATE 


Regular US$80 
Contributing US$125 
Supporting US$225 
Life US$1,150 
Afterlife US$10,000 


(in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank) to: South 
American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY, 14850, USA. 

You may also fax your renewal to 607-277-6122 

or renew online at 


* Note: “Subscriptions only” do not receive Membership discounts or use of club services. 
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Peru 


BARS, PUBS, RESTAURANTS 
Cusco: La BODEGUITA CUBANA 
restaurant / cocktail bar. 
Hatunrumiyoq 487 Cusco’s 
only Cuban Restaurant. 
Cuban, Novo Andean and 
International Cuisine. Salsa 
lessons, individual and small 
groups, in association with 
Salsa Peru. Board games, 
guide books and the best 
Latino music in town. 
www.salsaperu.com 
Janice@salsaperu.com 
(0051)84 235644 

(0051)84 9605009 


HOTELS & LODGING 
Urubamba: “LAS CHULLPAS” 
Ecological Hostel. Enjoy 
the perfect getaway in 
these woodland cottages 
with fireplaces and private 
bathrooms located in the 
center of the Sacred Valley. 
20 minutes by car from the 
station at Ollantaytambo, 
you can easily explore ruins 
or take a train to Macchu 
Picchu .Gardens, vegetarian 
cuisine and information to 
plan local trips. Organizing 
Lares treks since 1999. 

Tel: (0051)(84) 201568, 
www.chullpas.uhupi.com, 
www.geocities.com/Laschullpas. 
Address: Kerocancha area / 
Ahuamarca /Urubamba. 


Cusco: Hostal Marani 

A safe & friendly place, 
comfortable rooms, private 
bathroom, 24 hours hot water, 
storeroom, english-dutch 
speaking owner. You can find 
us in the centre of art, nearby 
Plaza San Blas and only 3 


blocks away from Plaza de 
Armas.Carmen Alto 194, CUSCO. 
TELEFAX: 084 - 249462 
http://www.hostalmarani.com 

or email: info@hostalmarani.com 


Lima: EXPLORERS INN- 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 
595 species of birds, 1200 
butterfies, 149 dragonflies. 
For more information and 
reservations, contact Peruvian 
Safaris, Alcanfores 459, 
Miraflores, Lima. Tel (511) 
447 8888 Fax (511)241.8427 
http//peruviansafaris.com 
E-mail: safaris@amuata.rcp.net.pe 


Lima: HOSTAL IQUIQUE 
BRENA- Twin, double and 
triple rooms available. 
Amenities include: Cable 

TV, hot water, cafeteria, 

taxi services, Internet, and 
purchase of Cruz Del Sur bus 
tickets. Located on Jr. Iquique 
758 - Brefia. Parallel to the 
13th block of Av. Alfonso 
Ugarte. For reservations 
E-mail: hiquique@terra.com.pe 
Telefax: 51 1 433 4724 

Telef: 51 1 423 3699. 
http://barrioperu.terra.com. 
pe/hiquique. 


Lima: EXPLORERS HOUSE- 

A friendly and safe place with 
a family atmosphere. Includes 
FREE breakfast, kitchen 
facilities, hot water 24 hours, 
cable TV and movies; Spanish 
lessons; English spoken. 
Address: Av. Alfredo Leon 

158, Miraflores (just off Ovalo 
Morales Barrios); 15 mins walk 
from SAE. ONLY $5 per night. 
Tel: (+51 1) 241 5002; 

E-mail: explorers_house@yahoo.com 
www.geocities.com/explorers_ 
house 


Lima: HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES- 
a Dutch owned hostel with 
free internet, airport pick-ups, 
and it is gay friendly, Find 

us at: Jr. Chota 1460, Lima 
Center. artes@terra.com.pe 
SAE discount 20%. 


Lima - Miraflores: 
HITCHHIKERS BACKPACKERS 
HOSTEL- We are located 
centrally and safely, in the best 
area of Miraflores, close to the 
beach and commercial centers. 
We offer our guests nice 
accommodation at affordable 
prices, airport pick-up and free 
breakfast. Check all our services 
on our webpage. SAE member 
discount: 15%. Address: Calle 
Bolognesi 400, Miraflores, 

Tel: (+51 1) 242 3008; 
e-mail: info@hhikersperu.com 
www.hhikersperu.com 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 
Cusco: PANTIACOLLA TOURS 
Manu National Reserve. 
Visit one of the worlds most 
fascinating natural reserves. 
Five, seven, and nine day 
tours leaving from Cusco 
almost daily. Quality guides. 
English spoken, friendly 
service. Visit our website, 
www.pantiacolla.com. 
Phone (51-84) 238 323. 


Lima: FERTUR- Tour and travel 
agent in downtown Lima & 
Miraflores. Tourist information, 
package tours, international 
and domestic flights, 
excursions, reconfirmations. 
Great prices and student 
discounts, English spoken. 
Close to Plaza Mayor in Lima 
Tel:+51-1-427-1958 or in 
Miraflores near SAE, on Schell 
485. Tel: +51-1-445-1974 
www.fertur-travel.com 
receptivo@fertur-travel.com 


BARS, PUBS, RESTAURANTS 
Quito. THE REINA VICTORIA, 


Quitos ONLY English Pub 

with hot music and cool 

beer. Happy hour from 5 to 
7pm. Try the fish and chips 

or Shepheards pie and enjoy 
live sports on TV with a pint 
of micro brewed bitter or 
stout fresh from the tab. Open 
Monday to Saturday 5 - 12pm, 
Reina Victoria 530 y Roca, Quito, 
Tel: (00593 2) 222 6369. A 
warm welcome for all. 


LANGUAGE CLASSES 
Quito: Private Spanish 
Lessons. Recommended 
professional Spanish teacher 
with fifteen years of Teaching 
experience. Reasonable 
prices for one-toone lessons. 
Contact. Lic. Jorge Tasiqguano 
S. Tel: 00593 2 2562045, 
Cell: 00593 09 390 2640. 
E-mail: jortas@hotmail.com 
www.classespanish.com 10% 
discount for SAE members 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 
Quito. SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps 
for adventures. Custom-made 
expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, camping, 
etc. Ecuador's biggest and 
best climbing company. Full 
logistical support for your own 
expeditions. Tel 1-800-4345- 
8182 or (00593 2) 255 2505 
or (00593 2) 222 0426. 
E-mail: admin@safari.com.ec 
or www.safari.com.ec. 


VOLUNTEERING 

Quito. The Center for the 
Working Girl (CENIT) works 
to better the lives of working 
girls and their families in 

the streets of Quito through 
education, job training, and 
medical services. We are 
always looking for volunteers 
for a minimum 2 month 
commitment. Visit ourwebsite 
at www.cenitecuador.org, 
email the volunteer department 
at contact@cenitecuador.org, or 
call us at (00593 2) 265-4260. 


WEBSITES 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com 


the finest and best preparation 
for an Ecuador trip. (ITC-72) 
www.discoveringecuador.com 
another good site to check out 
on Ecuador. 


BARS, PUBS, RESTAURANTS 
Buenos Aires, PURA VIDA: 
Feeling a little out of it? 
Pura Vida, Recoleta’ hip new 
juice bar, will realign your 
body, mind, and soul with 

its array of super healthy 

and tasty smoothies, salads, 
and sandwiches. If mate’s 
not doing it for you, maybe 
wheatgrass will give you that 
extra kick! As we settle into 
winter, Vida Pura will offer 
hot chocolate and gourmet 
soups to keep you warm, and 
super foods including maca, 
spirulina, goji berries, and 
bee pollen to keep you 
healthy! SAE Members get 

a 10% discount. Check out 
www. puravidabuenosaires.com 
for a full menu. Located on 
Uriburu 1489 (between French 
and Pefia). 


LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Buenos Aires, ESPANOL 
ANDANDO is the Spanish 
crash course that takes place 
around the beautiful city of 
BA. Learn the Spanish survival 
skills you need by using the 
city’s own resources. 100% 
practical and active! Regular 
courses start every Monday. 
Tailor-made courses also 
available. Check out 
www.espanol-andando.com.ar or 
email info@espanol-andando.com.ar 


Buenos Aires, PRIVATE 
SPANISH TUTOR: Learn 
Spanish in individualized 
classes tailored to fit your 
level and goals. Conversation, 
listening, grammar and 
reading comprehension. Native 
Argentine professor with a lot 


of experience and patience. 
Free interviews and level test 
if you are interested. Contact 
Graciela at sudacarodriguez@ 
hotmail.com, home phone: 
4911 5163 or cell: 15 5704 3521. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 
Buenos Aires, MANERAS 
ARGENTINAS: Cultural 
Entertaining Activities for 
locals, expats and tourists. 
Includes: Argentine Cooking 
Class, Food and Wine 
Matching, Mate Class, Wine 
Tasting, Lunfardo Class. 
Contact. 4312-3708. 
info@manerasargentinas.com.ar 
or www.manerasargentinas.com.ar 


Buenos Aires, MPTours.com 

- You are invited to experience 
MPTours in your next visit 

to Buenos Aires. Discover a 
neighborhood from a local’s 
point of view. Walk the streets 
and corners at your own 
rhythm and pace. Our MP3 
Walking Tours will connect you 
with the history, characters, 
and places that make each 
neighborhood special. As you 
walk, an original soundtrack 
will empower the experience 
in every moment and place. 
Welcome to a new way to 
discover a city. Download. 
Travel. Experience. Check 

out www.mptours.com for 
special offers. 


Buenos Aires: ANTARTICA 
EXPEDITIONS Have you ever 
thought about visiting the last 
Ecological Reserve on Earth? 
Antarctica Expeditions is ready 
to help you plan your next 
adventure. Voyages aboard 
reinforced ice breaking cruise 
liners depart from Ushuaia, 
Argentina; the world’s 
southernmost community! 
Seasonal trips promise to be 

a truly unique and intimate 
experience. Time still remains 
to make this seasons trip 

a reality. Availability exists 
for a trip departing FEB 19 

- MAR 1, 2008 (12 days). 


We invite you to view our 
website for more information. 
Please contact us soon to 
book your voyage! Phone in 
Buenos Aires 4806.6326 
zelfa@antarcticacruises.com.ar, 
www. antarcticacruises.com.ar 


OTHER SERVICES 

Buenos Aires, Australian- 
trained therapist - 
Specialized in issues relating 
to loss and grief, major life 
events around relationships, 
international transfers or other 
new endeavors. Life coaching 
also available to help set 
personal goals. Contact Eric 
Main at 15 6585 0563 or 
mainericm@yahoo.com.au 


Buenos Aires, COUNSELING: 
Supportive and confidential 
setting where we can talk 
about your life or personal 
feelings in a free open way. 
One on one sessions by local 
clinical Psychologist (post 
graduate course in London). 
Palermo Soho. Relationship 
issues (Solving Conflicts 

- Improving Communication), 
Adjustment problems (Facing 
the new environment - 
Overcoming misunderstandings 
- Tips to survive in BA!!), 
Negative mood (Depression, 
fears, irritability, loneliness, 
anxiety, insomnia, anger, 
disappointment, frustration, 
embarrassment). If you‘d like 
some additional info, don’t 
hesitate to drop me a line 

at susolanet@gmail.com. 
You can also visit: 
www.susana-olaneta.com.ar 


Buenos Aires, DENTAL 
ARGENTINA: Now you have 

a reason to smile! 10% off to 
all SAE members, on all our 
dental treatments. Cleaning, 
bleaching, emergency care and 
more... English spoken! For 
appointments call: 4828-0821 
// 15-5400-5999 Av. Santa Fe 
2227 12° G. Check out 
www.dental-argentina.com.ar or 
email info@dental-argentina.com.ar 


VOLUNTEERING 

Buenos Aires, Voluntario 
Global: Voluntario Global 
needs 2-4 volunteers on a 
weekly basis to play, read and 
do activities with children 

at a community center in La 
Boca from 5-7 every Thursday. 
Voluntario Global asks for a 10 
peso donation per session to 
contribute to the kids’ snacks 
and for the purchase new toys 
for the community center 
children’s program. If you are 
interested, please contact 
www.voluntarioglobal.com.ar 


If you would like 

to advertise on this 
page please contact 
the appropriate 
clubhouse 


To advertise for: 


Ecuador, Colombia 

or Brazil 
quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
Argentina, Uruguay, 

or Southern Chile 
baclub@saexploreers.org 
Lima and surrounds, 

or Northern Chile 
lima@saexplorers.org 
Cusco and surrounds, 
or Bolivia 
cusco@saexplorers.org 
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guest house boutique style 
www.thecocker.com 


> wiyw.tevisle O54.Com. a 


Live and work ia Argentine! 


- Train to be an English 
teacher. 


- Guaranteed: English 
teaching job interviews. 


EBC - Accredited, internationally 
Servicios recognised TEFL/TESOL 

he treete training. 
Lingutisticos 


Europe - New course every month. 


5 Mos FECRRIEUKS 
G fears aeunrd Prod ax 


WHY JOIN SAE? 


FREE: 
+ Travel Info 
+ Luggage Storage *) 
+ Book Exchange / Library 
+ Volunteer Opportunities 
+ Member Discounts 


$ USD off a full 


1-year membership! 
Present this ad at the Cebhoune to receive dscoutt 


SOUTH AMERICAN 


EXPLORERS 


Estados Unidos 577, San Telmo, BsAs — bactub@srer, 


www.saexplorers.org 


‘ a 


BUENOS AIRES SPANISH SCHOOL 


¢ Escuela de Espafiol para extranjeros 
¢ Miembro de AACELE ® 10 aftos de experiencia 
¢ Cursos grupales e individuales 
* Actividades Culturales. 


Tel.: (54 11) 4381-2076 / info@baspanish.com 


www.baspanish.com 


www cLitour blog’) 
www.cultour.com.ar 


KEY ARGENTINA 


Helis Oule IMM@RSION 

DELTA LANGUAGELPROGRAMS 
BUENOS AIRES CITY 

BUENOS AIRES FULL 

BUENOS AIRES LARGE 

FULL DAY EN COLONIA 


info@patagoniachonper.com.ar 


IT’S NOT SNOW 
IT’S SANDBOARDING! 
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EXPLBRER =n 


PATH 


Snatiean some questi 
Beauly, history, cullure, adventure 
Peru has it alt! Experience it with us 


www.llamapath.com 
* Inca trail (authorized Inca trail operator) 
* Adventure trips 


* Jungle trips 


The ONLY Cae inside 
the Tambopata National Reserve 
in the Peruvian Amazon. 


La Casa de Sillar 


ne Turfstico 
: Arequipa, Peru 
safaris @ amauta.rcp.net.pe www.lacasadesillar.com 


www.explorersinn.com 


What is a $0 Kg-rat ? Why do palm trees walk ? How drunk.cana sloth get ? casa elena 
, Will warmly welcome you and your family 
If you wont to know the answers, and experience the wonders of gp nag prereagrenarever npn 
the unspoilt tropical rainforest of MANU NATIONAL PARK, contact us - Mal atsbtecramotery 


Additionally, we offer free hot drinks and 
use of the kitchen 
We are located just in the historical town 
center next to the SAE Clubhouse 
Casa Elena, calle Choquechaca 162, San Bias 


cusco 
Tel / Fax (084) 241202 


Calle Saphy 554 Cusco - Peru / T: (51-84) 238323 / F: (51-84) 252696 —— ee 


if you inform us of your fight arrival time we will 
E-mail: pantiac@terra.com.pe —ihttp:/ /www.pantiacolla.com be happy to pick you up at the airport for free 
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my We will give you a story to tell" 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of 
the best 2% hotels in Cusco 

* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 

* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard 

* All profits go to our child-aid 
projects in Cusco 


Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe www.ninoshotel.com 


Professional Tour Operator Peru 
ANDINA TRAVEL 


Theka ¥ Eco Adventures 


Commited to @ INKA TRAIL @ RIVER RAFTING 
Responsible Tourism @ ALTERNATIVE TREKS @ CUSTOMIZED 

; @ TRADITIONAL TOURS — ITINERARIES 
Flazolej Sona Cotaing 219 @ JUNGLE TRIPS © FILM PRODUCTIONS 
Tel/Fax: 51-84-251892 © MOUNTAIN BIKING © EXPEDITIONS 


andinatravel (@terra.com.pe Wwww.an d j ale. t rave | .com 


RESPONSIBLE ADVENTURE TRAVEL 


Trekking - Climbing - Rafting - Biking 
by Viado Soto 
Jerusalén 401-8 AREQUIPA 


Are you | sven ena eee ee to discover and learn 
from the Amazonian Rainforest? 


GARDEN: S MANU LON 


HOUSE= >. ST HEIGREENIPARADISE 
¢ Responsible Ecotourism 


~ Quality and security 
« Knowledgeable guides 
Professional and friendly staff 


ed goranteed departwes 


“The most beautiful place to stay in Peru.” Expeditions “fed 359- Cusco - Perd 


Puropean Bod & Becaktast SAEC discount 


Telf.: (51-84) 244751 
Fax: (51-84) 251872 


TOUR OPERATOR IN TO RESERVED ZONE Email: MANUVILCA@terra.com.pe 


‘Tel: +51-84 271117 www.cuscohouse.com AND INKA TRAIL 


www.manuvilcaperu.com 


Travel Agent & Tour Operators = > + aot 
wens LOM iaarins Searle - gr 00°51 64 235020 wFax. 0051 04 241422- 
MAKE THE MOST OUT OF YOUR STAY IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS 


Authorized inca Trail o ratort 
Bee MANOS PERU Sette Suscie 280. Susee mere 


Cusco - Peru 


aiimauta af 


inca trail to Machu Picchu 

Salkantay to Mochu Picchu 

Cachicata to Machu Picchu 
Choquequirao to Machu Picchu 

Vilcabomba to Machu Picchu 
Lares to Mochu Picchu 
Huchuygosqo to Machu Picchu 
Mountaineering 


® Spacious single, ® Private bathroom 
double and triple 
guest rooms 


® Color cable tv 
io: ® Telephone 
® Continental 


s Dey " 
breakfast @ Pets welcome 


Jr. Chiclayo 533 Miraflores Lima, Pert (511) 447-4325 or 447-2248 
www.geocities.com/devillehotel/inicio-htm 


Arequipa 242° 
Cusco - Peru~~ 
e5l=84 228327) 


in Lima, Peru 


FISOl 


ESCUELA DE ESPANOL 


® Flexible schedules 

© Small groups and private classes atall levels 

® Experienced teaching staff 

® Personalized attention in a friendly atmosphete 
® Recognized by the Peruvian Ministry of education 


SAE Discount 


ve 
(511 

Toll free (fro 
Calle Grimaldo 


WAYKI TREK 


TOUR OPERATOR 


Specializing in small groups, Inka trail - 
alternatives treks to Machupicchu- 
tours in Andean communities — 
biking — Jungle Manu park, 
Jungle Tambopata, rafting. 


Leaders in sustainable tourism 
and environmentally responsible. 


Urb, Amadeo Repetto Q-30 Santiago — 
Cusco — Peru ; phone 51-084-224092 
info@waykitrek.nct www.waykitrek.nct 


Manu 


CUSG 


www.ManuExpeditions.com 
Adventure@ManuExpeditions.com 


Nice views of the city 
Between San Blas and Main 
Square Good atmosphere 
and Cusco hospitality 


Telefax; (O84) 225933 


AMARU | Cucsta San Blas “4 Email: amarukostal@speedy.com.pe 


AMARU Il Chiheumpata 642 


www .cusco, net/amaru 
CU8OO - PEE wew.amaruhostal. com 


Peru 
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RainForestur is a travel agency specializing in all 
levels of Rafting Trips, Jungle Trips, Canyoning 


ied 


ie and Mountain Expeditions. Our main office is 
located 
in Banos, Ecuador in the province of Tungurahua 
and has been in operation 
since 1992. A secondary branch office is located 
in Quito, the capital of the 
country. 


Our agency employs guides certified by The Mountain Our extensive experience makes us one 
Association of Ecuador, The Association of White-water of the premiere travel agencies in 
Guides, The Ecuadorian Ministry of Tourism, The Inter- Ecuador, recognized and recommended 


national Rafting Federation, and The Ecuadorian River 


on an international level by: 


institute, with extensive experience and excellent 


foreign language skills. 
At the forefront of Ecuadorian travel agencies all of 


these attributes set 
our company apart! 


Lonely Planet Ecuador & the Galapagos Island 
a Lonely Planet-Travel Survival Kit 

Lonely Planet South America 

Volker Feser Reisen 


PLEASE LOOK FOR OUR NEW YEAR'S PROGRAMS Reise Know How 
AND PRICES IN THE FOLLOWING PAGE: Le guide du Routard 


South American Explorer's Club 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE VISIT OUR WEB ~ «Ulysse Guide 


PAGE: www.rainforestur.com.ec 
Or contact us: rainfor®@interactive.net.ec 


The Quality and Experience Make the Difference!l! 


Santiago Herrera 
General Manager 


Let\'s go to Ecuador 

South American Handbook 
Foot Print 

Live travelers Ecuador 


www.rainforestur.com.ec 


The adventure begins with a 25- minutes flight from Quito to Coca 
crossing the majestic Andes, flying over and enjoying the beauty 


of the Ecuadorian rainforest. Later you will navigate with a motor- 
ized canoe along the Napo River - a major tributary of the Amazon 
River - up to the confluence with the Yuturl River. 


Quito : Av. Amazonas N24-240 y Av.Colon 
Telefax: (593-2) 2504037 // 2503225 


LA LENGUA : 


Spanish Schools and Tours 
Integrating Culture and Toeriem since 1994 


Phone 24 hours:(593-9) 9935322 // 9721916 


Parque Nacional Yasuni- Orellana ree. 
Quito - Ecuador 


s 
Sedy OOD ws, wee how, ous Gay, cee week oF cee yew aie 
Stems Spearh corres eat Medes! pragres 
Que Te One ot to mall gree 
we Qute, Pre Laper (eet), Otrwale & & Be henge 
Adcemneceton aad AdvEaes vps 


www yuturllodge.com 
info@yuturilodge.com 


Www.la-len oxaiel 


www.yarinalodge.com 
info@yarinaladge.com 


Welcome to our world...! 


Alli Shamushca Caichi Sacha Pacha Causaima...! 
wT S 
© 90.000 acres of pristine Rain Forest Ss i = 


@ 550 species of birds Rio Nepe » Ecapdor Amazon 
* First class jungle expedition,with “An Authentic Jungle Experience” 
ecological friendly tourism 


¥ 100% owned and operated by Kichwa Office - Quito 
: Roca E4-49 y Av. Amazonas (Pasaje Chantilly) 
community Phone: (593-2) 255-8881 / 290-6021 
5% discount SAE Members Cell: (593) 09-434-1728 / 09-433-9932 


info@sanilodge.com 
SS 


SIMON BOLIVAR 
SPANISH SCHOOL 


ACADEMIA SUPERIOR DE ESPANOL "SIMON BOLIVAR” 


We offer individual Spanish lessons and group lessons 
{ anish throughout Ecuador; the capital Quito, the Amazon jungie, 
p the Pacific coast and the charming city on Cuenca. 


Our school is known for having very experienced teachers. 


In addition we offer: Trips every weekend, free Internet, 
free salsa lessons, free cooking lessons, 


culture and history lessons! 
Ecuador ape 


In Quito, visit us at Mariscal Foch = in Cuenca, visit us at Luis Cordero, 
E9-20 y Av. 6 de Diciembre §= between Gran Colombia and Lamar. 
Ph: (593-2) 6000626 Ph: (593-7) 283 9959 
- (593-2) 6001027 - (593-7) 283 2052 
info@simon-bolivar.com info@bolivar?.com 
www.simon-bolivar.com 
*Rated by members of The S.Amencan Explorer Club 
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Sol de Quito 


wWuseum Hote us 
» 
From your first step through the dods ao gm -mein mute mo mewou Will realize it is unique in Ecuador: 
Everywhere you look, from the floors TR iCall Ur meu eis aid QS, and the carvings on the walls are all 
part of the Ecuadorian culture. "Walkingiiat Uy hotel is Nise fe welling ‘ a mus 
: b« 

The meticulous attention at maint@ining’ ae makes Sol de Quito Museum Hotel 
stand out from the rest of hotel in E=T1... nt central locatk N provides you with a step in the right 
direction to major tourist attraction: , mo: ® churches, parks, aaaab's, and banks. 

... Visit us, and you'll be part of t . 


Quito - Ecuador 
www .soldequito.com 
info@soldequito.com 


SPANISH COURSES 


www.rutasolacademy.com 


ye DE 
ky 2 Learn Spanish in Quito, 
Amazon Jungle 
CS and Pacific Coast 


Academia de Espafiol RUTA DEL SOL 
9 de Octubre N21 - 157 & Ramén Roca, Santa Teresita Building, 3rd Floor 7N 
Telefax: ++ 593 2 2562045 rutadelsol33@hotmail.com / Quito - Ecuador 


www.discoveringecuador.com 
the explorer / el explorador 
58 ECUADOR TOURIST GUIDE® 


CLIMBING 
TREKKING & 
ADVENTURE 


RDTA 


CERO 


live a rea! adventure 
in Ecuador 


Wwww.rulacero.com.ec 
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“Sést. 19822 
| 
A TRADITION SINCE 1982 { 


British & American Owners 


Darts + Fireplace 
Home Cooking 
Happy Hour 5-7 

A| 

W) SAEC 12% discount 


y Reina Victoria 530 & Roca | 
Telf: 222 6369 Qui 


* enemas = Tw WET BEET i 
i Reina Victoria Pub 
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Traveler's 
Guidebooks 


4th 
Rev. 


4th 


4th 


1997 


1999 
2004 


Item# Product Author 

GUIDEBOOKS 

107 Bolivia Nystrom and Konn, Lonely Planet 

108 Bolivia Handbook Alan Murphy, Footprint 

109 Machu Picchu Guidebook Ruth Wright ,Johnson Books 
118 Chile Handbook Toby Green, Footprint 

120 Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands Rachowiecki & Palmertee, Lonely Planet 
121 Cusco & the Inca Trail Handbook Box and Frankham, Footprint 

124 Galapagos Islands Marylee Stephenson, The Mountaineers Books 
126 Peru Handbook Box and Murphy, Footprint 

130 The Amazon: The Bradt Travel Guide Harris and Hutchison, Bradt 

133 Chile & Easter Island Hubbard, Barta and Davis, Lonely Planet 
134 Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay Sandra Bao, Lonely Planet 

137 Peru Rachowiecki and Beech, Lonely Planet 
145 Argentina Christabelle Dilks, Footprint 

149 Brazil Handbook Box, Egginton and Day, Footprint 

154 Exploring Cusco Peter Frost, Nuevas Imagenes 

156 Colombia Handbook Peter Pollard, Footprint 

160 Guatemala Guide Paul Glassman, Open Road Press 

161 Mexico Handbook Patrick Maher, Footprint 

169 Brazil Guidebook Regis St. Louis, Lonely Planet 

171 Ecuador & Galapagos Handbook Kunstaetter and Kunstaetter, Footprint 
175 Belize and Northern Guatemala Les Beletsky, Natural World 

184 Driving thru Latin America Chris Yelland, International Publications 
187 South America on a Shoestring Various, Lonely Planet 

189 Colombia Krzysztof Dydy ski, Lonely Planet 

203 Costa Rica Guide: The Open Road Paul Glassman, Open Road Press 

204 Costa Rica Handbook Peter Hutchinson, Footprint 

221 Patagonia Handbook Christabelle Dilks, Footprint 

257 South American Handbook 2005 Ben Box, Footprint 


FIELD GUIDES —- NATURAL HISTORY - WILDLIFE 


106 Birds of Colombia Hilty & Brown, Princeton University Press 
111 Galapagos Wildlife Horwell and Oxford, Bradt 
128 Galapagos Natural History Michael H. Jackson, Univ. of Calgary Press 


81st 


1986 
2002 
7th 


138 A Field Guide to the Birds of Peru 

139 Where to Watch Birds in Central America 
155 Wildlife of the Galapagos 

158 Birds of Venezuela Steven 

159 In Amazonia: A Natural History 

176 Tropical Mexico: Ecotravellers’ Wildlife Guide 
177 Birds of Belize 

194 Birds of Costa Rica 

195 Birds of Southern S. America and Antarctica 
197 Common Birds of Amazonian Ecuador 

199 Patagonia: Land of Giants 

205 Costa Rica: Ecotravellers Wildlife Guide 

209 Venezuela: A Guide to the Best Birding Locations 
253 Parque Nacional Huascaran 


HISTORY AND CULTURE 

104 Warriors of the Clouds 

112 Magical Machu Picchu Calendar 

141 Peru Reader 

144 Nazca Lines 

146 Between the Lines 

150 Cusco Tales 

153 Brazil Reader 

163 Moche Portraits from Ancient Peru 

173 Through the Brazilian Wilderness 

179 Amazon Stranger 

193 Woven Stories: Andean Textiles & Rituals 
198 Makuna: Portrait of an Amazonian People 
208 Discovering Ruinsand Rock Art in Brazil & Peru 
220 The Argentina Reader 

250 Road to Extrema 


TREKKING AND CLIMBING 

105 Peru & Bolivia - Trekking Guide 

113 Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador 

114 The Andes: A Trekking Guide 

115 Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia:The Backpacker's Manual 
116 The High Andes: A Guide for Climbers 
117 Ecuador: A Climbing Guide 

136 Trekking in the Patagonian Andes 

140 Bolivia: A Climbing Guide 

142 Aconcagua: A Climbing Guide 

162 Classic Climbs of the Cordillera 

188 Trekking in the Central Andes 

207 Hiking/Backpacking in Venezuelan Andes 
222 Chile & Argentina Trekking Guide 

251 Trekking in Ecuador 


ADVENTURE, FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 

148 The White Rock: An Exploration of the Inca Heartland 
180 Where There Is No Doctor 

181 Where Women Have No Doctor 

183 An Odd Odyssey 

202 Wild Winds:Adventures in the Highest Andes 

252 Cordillera 


LANGUAGE 
365 Quechua Phrasebook 
368 Brazilian Portuguese Phrasebook 


Clements & Shany, Ibis Publishing 
Wheatley and Brewer, Princeton Paperbacks 
Fitter and Fitter, Princeton University Press 
L. Hilty, Princeton University Press 

Hugh Raffles, Princeton University Press 
Les Beletsky, Natural World 

H. Lee Jones, University of Texas Press 
Styles and Skutch, Cornell University Press 
Martin R. de la Pena, Princeton Univ. Press 
Canaday and Jost, Ediciones Libri Mundi 
Alejandro Winograd, Terra Australis 

Les Beletsky, Natural World 

Danis W. Rogers, Cinclus Publications 

Jim Bartle, The Mountain Institute 


Keith Muscutt, Univ. of New Mexico Press 
Ken Wright, Wright Water Press 

Starn, Degregori & Kirk, Duke Univ. Press 
Johan Reinhard, Editorial Los Pinos 
Anthony F. Aveni, Univ. of Texas Press 
Richard Nisbet, Richard Nisbet 


Christopher Donnan 

Theodore Roosevelt, Cooper Square Press 
Mike Tidwell, The Lyons Press 

Andrea Heckman, Univ. of New Mexico Press 
Kaj Arhem, Smithsonian Institute 

G. Cope Schellhorn, Horus House Press 
Nouzeilles & Montaldo, Duke Univ. Press 
Bob Reiss, Summit Books 


Bradt and Jarvis, Bradt 

Rob Rachowiecki & Mark Thurber, Bradt 
Biggar and Biggar, Alpenbooks 

Bradt and Jarvis, Bradt 

John Biggar, Menasha Ridge Press 

Yossi Brain, Mountaineers Books 
Lindenmayer and Tapp, Lonely Planet 

Yossi Brain, The Mountaineers Books 

R. J. Secor, The Mountaineers Books 
Blanca Brad Johnson, Brad Johnson 
Racchowiecki, Caire & Dixon, Lonely Planet 
Forest Leighty, Vicky Nandorf 

Tim Burford, Bradt 

Kunstaetter & Kunstaetter, The Mountaineers Books 


Hugh Thomson, Overlook Press 

David Werner, The Hesperion Foundation 

August Burns, The Hesperion Foundation 

Glen David Short, Trafford Pub 

Ed Darack, Alpenbooks 

Huayhuash Kolff and Bartle, The Mountain Institute 


Serafin M. Coronel-Molina, Lonely Planet 
Jim Jenkin, Lonely Planet 


2001 
2001 
2000 
2000 
2002 
1999 
2003 
1990 
1998 
1997 
2003 
1998 
1993 
1985 


1998 
2006 
1995 
2nd 

2000 
2003 


2000 
1996 
1st 

1998 
2002 
2002 
1992 


6th 
5th 
2001 
2000 
1996 
2000 
3rd 
2004 
2nd 
2003 
1st 
1994 
5th 
2002 


2001 
6th 

1997 
2001 
2001 
1998 


2nd 
3rd 


$58.00 
$17.95 
$17.95 
$52.00 
$15.95 
$26.95 
$34.95 
$17.50 
$29.95 
$27.95 
$48.95 
$25.95 
$10.00 
$14.00 


$27.95 
$12.00 
$21.95 
$11.00 
$37.95 
$18.00 
$21.95 
$39.95 
$17.95 
$15.95 
$42.00 
$24.95 
$20.95 
$21.95 
$6.00 


$15.95 
$17.95 
$24.95 
$16.95 
$34.95 
$14.95 
$17.99 
$14.95 
$14.95 
$34.00 
$17.99 
$4.00 

$15.95 
$16.95 


$25.95 
$17.00 
$20.00 
$14.00 
$14.00 
$14.00 


$6.99 
$4.95 


$60.00 
$19.95 
$19.95 
$55.00 
$17.95 
$29.95 
$36.95 
$20.00 
$31.95 
$29.95 
$51.95 
$27.95 
$12.00 
$16.00 


$29.95 
$15.00 
$23.95 
$13.00 
$39.95 
$20.00 
$23.95 
$41.95 
$19.95 
$17.95 
$45.00 
$26.95 
$22.95 
$23.95 
$8.00 


$17.95 
$19.95 
$26.95 
$18.95 
$36.95 
$16.95 
$19.99 
$16.95 
$16.95 
$36.00 
$19.99 
$5.00 

$17.95 
$18.95 


$27.95 
$19.00 
$22.00 
$16.00 
$16.00 
$16.00 


$7.99 
$5.95 
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ARGENTINA 


411 
412 
400 
578 
402 
561 


BOLIVIA 
580 
581 
404 
408 
405 
407 
409 


BRAZIL 
481 
536 


CHILE 
402 
795 


ECUADOR 


583 
584 
594 
574 
585 
586 
401 
596 
485 
623 
588 
579 
589 
582 


Aconcagua Map Summit of the Americas 
Aconcagua Topo Map 

Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 
Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 
Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 

Valdes Peninsula 


Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 
Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 
Cochabamba Map Guide 

La Paz and its Surroundings 

Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 

Potosi Map Guide 

Tiwanaku Map Guide 


Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 
Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 


Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 
Torres Del Paine Trek Map 


Alausi Topo Map 

Canar Topo 1:50,000 

Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 
Chaucha Topo Map 
Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 
Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 
Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 
Galapagos Islands Map 
Galapagos Pocket Guide 

La Carolina Map—1:50,000 
Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 
Otavalo 

Pintag 1:50,000 

Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
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Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 


$8.95 


$10.95 


386 Guatemala Reference Map 

419 Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 

790 Nicaragua 

PERU 

630 Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio Mara-on) 

631 Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 

632 Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 

593 Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 

633 Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 

634 Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,000 (Rio Apurimac) 

794 Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 

654 Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 

664 Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 

628 Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 

625 Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 

656 Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 

636 Cusco Department Map 

413 Cusco Tourist Guide 

665 Arequipa Dept. Map (Huambo) 

637 Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 

662 Huaraz Map 

657 Huari (191) Topo Map— 1:100,000 

627 Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 

640 Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, La Merced) 

641 La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 

642 Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 

622 Lima City Map 

643 Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 

626 Cordillera Huayhuash 

644 Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 

700 Machu Picchu topo map 

645 Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio Tambopata) 

646 Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 

619 Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 

658 Ocongate (28t) (Cuzco) Map - 1:100,000 

666 Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 

670 Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 

417 Peru (South) ITMB 1:1,500,000 

663 Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 

659 Puno Department Map—1:670,000 (Lake Titicaca) 
Recuay Topo Map 1:100,000 

629 Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 

651 Tacna Dept. Map 

652 Tumbes Department Map 

667 Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 

660 Yanahuanca Topo Map—1:100,000 

SOUTH AMERICA 

793 Amazon Basin Map 

385 South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 

403 South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 

381 South America North—1:4,000,000 

384 South America North East—ITMB 1:4,000,000 

383 South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 

410 The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 

VENEZUELA 

710 Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 


$8.95 
$6.95 
$5.00 


$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$5.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$9.95 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$7.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$13.95 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$6.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$8.00 

$10.00 
$6.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$7.95 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$6.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 


$8.95 
$7.95 
$10.95 
$10.95 
$7.95 
$7.95 
$6.95 


$7.95 


$9.95 
$7.95 
$7.00 


$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$6.00 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$11.95 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$8.00 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$14.95 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$8.00 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$10.00 
$12.00 
$8.00 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$8.95 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$10.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 


$9.95 
$8.95 
$11.95 
$11.95 
$8.95 
$8.95 
$7.95 


$9.95 


TO ORDER: 
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The Last Days of the Incas 
The Ill-fated 19th Century Australian Settlement in Paraguay 
The Primitive Paradise of Manu National Park, Peru 

City in Brief: Mérida in Venezuela 


And, of course, our regular cooking column, agenda, local lingo, 
travel tips, book reviews and more! 


Don’t miss out!! Out January 2008! 


South American Explorers Non-profit Org. 
126 Indian Creek Road U.S. Postage 
Ithaca, New York 14850 PAID 


Permit No. 112 
Address Service Requested Ithaca, NY 


